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TOPICS OF THE Day. 
Tur knot of the Italian question is being drawn tighter. On 
the one hand, the national Governments proceed steadily with 
their work; they do what in them lies to unite themselves 
under the Sardinian banner, and to symbolise the union in all 
the details of life. But, on the other hand, the difficulties of 
an ultimate settlement seem to increase too. The French 
troops are to winter in Italy, to begin with. For what pur- 
pose ? To enforce a selfish Bonapartist policy? No; that is 
officially denied. To help the Dukes? That is denied too. 
Well, then, to help the Italians themselves? Not 80; for, in 
the significant words, “ let not the Italians deceive themselves,” 
all intention of that kind was plainly renounced. The position isa 
dead-lock ; but it is contrary to all general laws of nature for a 
dead-lock to continue. Events will move, and some forces are 
sure to show themselves stronger than others. It is possible 
that—Napoleon not moving, nor permitting Austria to move— 
the Italians may have to fight it out, in a fair ring, between 
themselves, the Dukes with their mercenaries, and the Pope 
with his. They ought to wish for nothing better than such a 
clear stage and no favour. Whatever the popularity of their 
cause, and the military fame of a part (the Piedmontese part) 
of their forces, Europe would like to see the Central Italians 
show the true test of all worthiness for freedgm in the rough, 
ancient way. In the crisis of the last few months they have 
been wonderfully docile, patient, and orderly; but a sharper, 
harder trial would baptise their new kingdom as with fire, 
and start it in the course of history honourably and brilliantly, 
May the trial, if it must come, be nobly met; and may the 
cross of Savoy come as proudly out of the new as out of the 
ancient crusade ! 

The position is exactly one where the Italian cause will 
depend altogether on Italian conduct; but an extremely 
knowing eye watches their proceedings. Without disrespect, 
one may assume that the Potentate who has taken the general 
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august help. His forte is protecting the feeble and giving full 
play to “ideas;” and should they, after all, find themselves 
not quite ripe for a Government purely Italian, there is uni- 
versal suffrage as an alternative, with a gifted cousin as its 
result. Austria would prefer this, even from the hands which 
have beaten her, to the triumph of Sardinia, which has been 
the real origin of her humiliation. 

The delay in assembling a Congress is another sign that some- 
thing is hoped from events in favour of the worst and most 
selfish stipulations of Villafranca. Let England, if she cannot 
avert despotic spoliation, at least stand aloof from it. 

In the mystery which envelops the relations of Governments 
it is hard to guess on what footing those of England and France 
really stand. Palmerston and Russell must see that their reign 
will end with the recess if they take a single step which can 
possibly be interpreted into servility to Louis Napoleon. Mean- 
while, on every side his policy presses on our empire and galls 
our heel. His coasts grow stronger and stronger. Russia pushes 
her navy. Spain fits out such a force as she has not exhibited 
for generations, primarily to attack Morocco, but indirectly to 
prepare, perhaps, for events more important to Englishmen. In 
all this business the hand of Bonaparte is at her elbow, and his 
power virtually at her back. Their forces will converge towards 
each other in Africa, and already our men-of-war are gathering | 
under the shadow of the noble old Rock, tolook on. There are | 
other things brewing in the world than beer, other things grow- | 
ing besides cotton; though we shall be told before the autumn 
is much older that we ought to diminish our forces and confine | 
ourselves to our trade, | 

In the great Western World, however, things look more 
peaceful again. The President has superseded the blustering 
rover who attacked the British Empire with seventy men and 
was extinguished by quiet contempt. As even America can | 


hardly produce two Generals of such foolish audacity, we may 
trust that all danger from the San Juan difficulty is over. But 
we can promise Harney and his tribe that unlimited concession 
will not be made, and that if, after calm inquiry, our rights 
prove indisputable, they will be maintained as such. We can 
hardly fancy anything more contemptible than an audacity 
which does not even rest on strength—which, like the calculated 
insolence of a low fellow to his betters, is safe from the very 
superiority of the party assailed. “England is very strong, 
very reasonable, and very peaceful; she would not like to shed 
kindred blood: let us have a blow at icr/’” ‘This is the reason- 
ing of the Harneys, who squirt out insolence as they do tobacco- 
juice, without a thought of their own or their neighbours’ 
dignity. Luckily, the better class of Americans are wiser and 
more honourable men ; and the outrage, being atoned for, will 
in due time be forgotten, along with Harney himself. What 
difficulty may accrue to the States by-and -by (when such men 
get still more powerful) among themselves, is even a graver 
question, but one with which Great Britain is not so much con- 
cerned, 

Of the strike one may say with peculiar justice that, “like 
a wounded snake,” it “drags its slow length along.” It i 
wounded, but not killed. The nine-hour principle is mortally 
hit, but the movement still lives as a war between employer and 
employed. At present the employer is the person actively war- 
ring, for the “declaration” is the obstacle to peace, and it was 
he who imposed it. No doubt it was brought forward in self- 
defence, but, though “everything is fair in war,” is war tho 
state of things which builders wish to see permanently estab- 
lished between themselves and their men? ‘The question is 
very clear; it is whether they can in the long run prevent their 
men resisting, which we certainly doubt. Union is the only 
strength of the working men, just as it was in the old days of 
the burghers, Their leaders abuse the principle, no doubt; and 
the tyranny of men like Potter and Oo. is a very wretchod 
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spectacle. But we fear that if there were no union among poor 
fellows living on wages, and helpless in isolation, we four, 
wo say, that, in tho present state of commercial morality, 
they would come but badiy off. And here we shall take the 
liberty of informing both classes generally that, so long as 
mutual selfishness is the basis of their relation to each other, 
“strikes,” or some other form of war, will irresistibly occur at 
intervals. The whole affair depends upon this basis ; and it is 
not to be altered by legislation, but by a long-continued series 
of noble and generous efforts on the parts of both masters and 
workmen to treat each other with kindness and tenderness. 
At present, we hardiy know whether the complete triumph of 
either party would not be an cqual misfortune. Put down the 
trades unions and such associations, without any substitute, and 
the whole working men of the country will revenge their humi- 
liations by permanent disaffections—a very pleasant prospect in 
an age of Parliamentary Reform! On the other hand, if the 
working men wil] listen to nobody but their demagogues, they 
will periodically find themselves knocking their heads against 
miserable economic laws, and the harder they knock, of course, 
the worse for their heads. 


THE AOUL OF GHERGHEBIL. 

Dovnrtiess our readers have now become familiar with the term 
Aotil as having been much used lately in speaking of the Aodl of 
Ghounib, the stronghold in which Schamyl was captured. We are not 
in possession of a sketch of the last-named place; but the Aofl of 
Gherghebil will give our subscribers a fair idea of the appearance of 
these Circassian villages, ep from the peculiarities of their site. 
In the mountainous regions of the Caucasus the dwellings of the tribes 
that inhabit them are partially hewn in the surface of the rocks on 
which they are built, and, from their lofty position and the intricate 
paths which lead to them, are exceedingly difficult of approach, espe- 
cially when deferided by the inhabitants. “In attacks on places of this 
description the Russians have heretofore met with heavy losses and 
little success, their disciplined troops being better fitted to contend with 
an enemy in the plain than with the mountaineers, whose homes, like 
the eagle’s nest, are perched on the highest precipices. 

The storming of the Aodl of Ghounib will afford our readers an 
instance of the catlike qualifications necessary to the besieging force. 
Moree in Prince Bariatinsky’s despatch the following account of the 

fair :— 

“Tn front of the besiegers rose perpendiculary, like a wall, one above 
the other, three pointed crags (each from eight to ten sagénes in height), 
open only at one point where there was a narrow transyersal defile. 
One hundred and fifty volunteers, led by Captain Skvartsow and Ensign 
Kouschnarew, with sandals of bark or leather, provided with scaling- 
ladders and grappling-irons, succeeded in scaling the rocks, helping 
each other up till they gained the terrace which separates the first crag 
from the second, and were followed by the battalion, which left a body 
of riflemen placed on prominent points below, where they could pick off 
any one on the upper crags. The volunteers, followed by the battalion, 
now scaled the second point by means of ropes and ladders, but under 
the fire of the enemy, who had discovered them, and ed succeeded 
in reaching the upper plateau of Ghounib, where the whole battalion 
took footing about six a.m. Meantime the volunteers had circumvented 
the enemy in his barricades placed against the rocks, had made seven 
prisoners, and killed fifteen (three were women, armed); the others 
withdrew under cover of the fog. : 

‘* Simultaneously (at fifteen yersts distance from the Battalion 
Apscheronsk) the troops on the north side, led by Major-General 
Prince Tarkan-Maouravow in person, had sealed Ghounib under the 
same difficulties and with the same success on the opposite side. 

‘Taken aback by the simultaneous apparition of our troops on various 
points, the mountaineers abandoned the walls on the eastern decline 
and fled in disorder to the heights, exposed to the fire of the riflemen 
of the Schirvansky Regiment. ‘The majority of the Murides, including 
Schamyl and his sons, sought shelter in the Aodl of Ghounib, and postec 
themselves in the houses. 

‘*Some hundred Murides, who had fled in disorder from the 
intrenchments, and found themselves cut off from the Aodl, collected 
together on a wooded eminence on the left of the road leading to the 
Aotl, and thence, under cover of rocks, opened a very brisk fire against 
the advancing companies of the Schirvansky Regiment. ‘lwo com- 
panies were pushed forward to dislodge the Murides. These latter, 
finding there was no chance of fight, threw themselves upon our men, 
sword and dagger in hand. After a fierce hand-to-hand fight of short 
duration, but determined and sanguinary, the Murides were driven 
from their hill, and attacked the guard we had posted near the enemy’s 
cannon at the foot of the ascent. Closely pursued, they were driven 
to the banks of a small rivulet, where every man of them was put to 
the bayonet.’’ 

At this rca Prince Bariatinsky arrived at the scene of action 
and stopped the firing, summoning Schamyl to surrender, who, seeing 
no chance of escape, was forced to submit. But the victory, as we 
further learn from the despatch, was somewhat dearly purchased. The 
Commander -in-Chief writes :— 

“ Our loss was 19 regulars and two militiamen killed ; 7 officers, 114 
regulars, and 7 militiamen wounded ; 2 officers and 29 men received 
contusions.”’ 


Tue Arrarr av vie Preino.—The following is an extract from a letter 
dated Foochow, August 6 ;--‘*'The Peiho affair is likely to be a far more 
serious one than has ever yet occupied the attention of England in her 
relations with China—the mere fact of the opposition at Peiho being founded 
upon a direct order from Pekin, and the Emperor, will make it so. Hitherto 
our quarrels have originated with some mandarin or other ofticial, against 
whom we have first taken measures, and then demanded reparation from 
the Government ; but in this instance it is the act of the Government itself, 
and it is the strongly expressed opinion here that the Chinese should be 
made to know and feel that a retified treaty cannot be broken with impunity. 
‘The Chinese Government also seem to comprehend this, as they are proceed- 
ing in the matter with energy, and calling upon the patriotic spirit of the 
natives, who, to do them justice, seem to respond to it nobly. Thus the 
Governor of Hopeh has sent twenty brass guns and eighty iron ones for the 
defence of the Peiho. The Salt Commissioner has given 8000 taels of silver 
(about £2500), and many other nobles have given 4000 taels (about £1750), 
towards the fund. The subscription raised in Foochow is now leaving for 
the north with 25,000,000 strings of cash, and thousands of dollars; so we 
may expect that the Government is about to put forth its whole strength. 
At present we are quite safe in Foochow, and at the first appearance of 
danger shall move down to Nantai. ‘The policy of China is certainly peculiar, 
which makes war with the allies in one place, and yet continues trading 
with them in others.” 

Deatu or Bronptn.—-The Pays of Paris extracts from the New York 
Examiner a long notice of a pertormance of Blondin on the tight-rope of 
Niagara, the terrible conclusion of which was a fall into the cataract. The 
sun, it is stated, came out from the clouds when he was halfway across his 
rope, and, dazzled, he lost his balance and fell. Tis body had not been 
discovered. Aman named Shields undertook to jump from a seaffold to 
the river below, a distance of ninety feet, and swim ashore in a current 
runuing fourteen miles an hour. The end of this business is announced in 
a telegram as follows :— Professor Shields, who advertised to jump from 
a platform, on the 16th, into the Niagara River, near the scene of Blondin’s 
feats, was drowned this morning while trying to find a place free from 
rocks.” 


Tascepy Brrork tHe Foortiewrs.-A short time since the performance 
ito the thertre at Cronstadt was interrupted by the report of a pestel, 
fullowed by a piercing shrick trom a chxeed box on the second tier, A 


gentleman had discovered his wife in the box with a Count ~, and had 
discharged a pistol at her, inflicting a severe wound. The husband was 
arrested and sent off to prison. It was thought that the wound of the lady 
would not prove fatal, 
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FRANCE. 

The Imperial Court will quit Biarritz on the 10th instant, and leave | 
Bayonne for Bordeaux on the llth, After a sojourn of forty-eight 
hours in Bordeaux they will leave for Paris, where they are expected 
to arrive on the 14th instant. lord Cowley has been to Biarritz to see 
the Emperor, and it is asserted that the object of his visit had reference 
to China. : 

The Putric believes itself correct in stating that the Mediterranean 
squadron has received orders to put to sea immediately, but is unac- 
quainted with the object and duration of the expedition. ; 

Generals Changarnier and Bedeau have returned to Paris from 
Belgium. 

Marshal Canrobert and Marshal the Duke of Magenta have quitted 
Paris for Nancy and Lille, to resume the command of their military 


districts. 
SPAIN. 


The Spanish Cortes were opened on Saturday, without the usual 
speech of the Queen. This would seem to indicate that the negotia- 
tions between our own Government and that of Spain, concerning the 
claims made by Spain on the ruler of Morocce, have not yet led to a 
satisfactory result. 

One of the Ministerial organs states that the Government intends to 
fortify Tarifa strongly. This place is close to Gibraltar. According to 
the /beria, the Moors at Tangiers, under pretext of protecting the 
Spanish Consul, seem disposed to make him a hostage. The force 
ready to be sent to Africa, if required, consists of 24 battalions of 
infantry, 6 squadrons of cavalry, and 22 guns. ; : 

Lhe Correspondencia Autografa announces that provision will be 
made in the Budget for an army of 100,000 men, and that discretionary 
power will be left to the Government to increase this number. 


ITALY. 


The rupture between the Holy See and the Sardinian Government 
has become complete. The Sardinian Representative at Rome has 
received his passports. This measure of the Pope is said to have 
arisen in consequence of the nature of the reply given by King Victor 
Emmanuel at Monza to the deputation from the Romagna. 

A letter from Turin of the 27th ult. says:—* Yesterday the British 
Minister, Sir James Hudson, left here, having suddenly been summoned 
by Lord John Russell. All the Italians are full of confidence in the 
English nation, and in those who at present conduct its diplomacy.” 

The King of Naples has been in the country, where he was expected 
to meet the Pope, whose health is in a fair way of recovery. lt was 
said that these two Sovereigns intended to concert measures how best to 
face the storm which they anticipate will soon invade their territories 
from the north. The return of the King to Naples may have been 
hurried on by events, for late advices from that city say that 15,000 
soldiers had been sent to the frontiers, and that their number was ex- 
pected to be increased to 25,000. As fur as the Neapolitan provinces 
are concerned, there seems to be no doubt that in one of them, at 
least in the Abruzzi, insurrection has raised its head. Fourteen per- 
sons belonging to noble families have been arrested. They are 
accused of holding réunions for he discussion of politics. 


PRUSSIA. 


A letter from Berlin of the 27th says:—‘ While the Prince and 
Princess Frederick William were at Breslau lately some serious dis- 
turbances took place. The city was illuminated in honour of the 
Royal visitors, but the statue ot Blucher was by some chance omitted, 
and, in order to repair this neglect, a number of workmen and others 
assembled and went about collecting money to purchase lights. This 
was not done without some degree of tumult. On the following day 
the disturbances recommenced, and became so serious that it was found 
requisite to call out the troops, who made use of their arms and 
wounded several persons, On the third day there were again some 
assemblages, but order was not disturbed. The [Prince and Princess 
have left for Baden, where the forty-eighth anniversary of the birth of 
the Princess of Prussia is to be celebrated on the 30th, and thence their 
Royal Highnesses will proceed with the Prince Regent to Cologne, for 
the inauguration of the new bridge over the Rhine.”’ 


RUSSIA. 

When the deputation of the nobles of Russia who lately arrived at 
St. Petersburg to discuss the first part of the proposed law for the 
emancipation of the serfs waited on the Emperor at ‘I'sarskoe-Selo, on 
the 16th ult., his Majesty addressed them as follows :— 

Gentlemen,—I am most happy to see you. I have called you to assist in 
a work which interests myself not less than you, and of which you desire 
the success as much Ido. The future prosperity of Russia depends on it. I 
am certain that my faithful nobles, who have ever been devoted to the 
throne, will zealously second me. I considered myself as the first noble in 
the empire when I was yet heir spparent I was proud of the title. Iam 
proud of it still, and I continue to look upon myself as forming part of your 
class. I have undertaken this work with entire confidence in you, and with 
the same confidence I have summoned you here. ‘To enlighten you as to 
your duties I have had instructions drawn up, which have been com- 
municated to you. They have been misunderstood. I hope that all mis- 
understandings have now disappeared. I have read your letter, which was 
seasons tome by Iakoy Ivanovitch (General Rostovizoff). My answer 

as already been communicated to you, without doubt. You may rely 
upon it that your opinions will come to my knowledge. Those of your 
opinions which coincide with that of the commission will enter into the 
regulations drawn up by it; all the others, even those which may not agree 
with its opinion, will be presented to the central committee and laid before 
me. Iam well aware, and you are convinced of it yourselves, gentlemen, 
that this work cannot be accomplished without sacrifices, but I wish those 
sacrifices to be made as light as possible. I willendeavour to aid you, and I 
rely on your assistance in the firm hope that you will justify my confidence 
in you not only by words but by deeds. Adieu, gentlemen. 


TURKEY AND THE EAST. 


The conspirators at Constantinople are to be tried within closed 
doors. ‘They are mostly either priests or soldiers, but few among them 
have attained to any notoriety heretofore. here can be no doubt that 
they all belong to the Turkish party, which is hostile to the execution 
of the Imperial hatti affecting the political emancipation of the 
Christians. 

The opening of the Skouptschina at Belgrade was the occasion of a 

speech from Prince Milosch, which does not seem to have been entirely 
acceptable. The Prince told the Assembly that it should attend entirely 
to domestic affairs, and leave foreign questions to be dealt with by him- 
self, This was flat and candid. One of the high priests rose and said 
this excess of authority should not be permitted, and the Assembly 
cheered the declaration. 
_ A Teheran letter says :—‘‘The great news from the camp of Sultanieh 
is, that the Ministry, before the troops were dispersed, addressed a 
formal protest to the Russian Minister here on the subject of the pro- 
ceedings and communications of the commandant of the steam-boats 
stationed at Asterabad with certain chiefs of the ‘Turcoman trives. As 
you are aware, the Court of Teheran has never ceased to uphold its 
rights over the country inhabited by these hordes, which it considers as 
an integral portion of the Persian empire.” 


AMERICA. 


The news in reference to the Sax Juan difficulty is of some import: 
ance. It is to the effeet that General Scott has been ordered to go to 
the Pacific with a view of dealing with the question on the part of the 
Government at Washington. Ceneral Scott is a very aged individual, 
of great diplomatic experience; and it is to be hoped’ that his instruc- 
tions are that nothing offensive to England is to be permitted. A tele- 
sram received from Wash ngton at New York makes the agreeable 
lutiaation (weto hot know upon what authority) that both Govern- 
ments have instructed their agents to act with the utinost cireumspec- 
tion, so that existing differences may be adjusted. Meanwhile, how- 
eyer, the American troops not only continued to occupy the island, but 


the small body that had established itself there had been so reinforced 
that it numbered five hundred men. Again, such was the excitement on 
the part of British subjects at Victoria that the House of Assembly 
which regulates the affairs of our new colony had adopted an 
address urging Governor Douglass to demand from the Government 
of the United States the withdrawal of the troops, and strenuously to 
maintain our right to the island against the invaders, and to take 
measures for the formation of volunteer military companies. Thirdly, 
it appears that Governor Douglass no longer felt himself at liberty to 
resist hostilities, but found an obstacle in our Admiral in command of 
the station, who is reported to have refused to obey the orders of the 
Government, declaring that he would await those of the home Govern- 
ment. Thus the situation was pre-eminently critical, 

There is an allegation of an insult having been offered to the British 
flag in Central America. It is a story about certain fishermen belong- 
ing to the Republic of Honduras, who were put on board a British 
schooner, as prisoners, for going to an island to fish where they had no 
right. The prisoners seem to have taken possession of the schooner 
for themselves. They took it to Truxillo, and the English captain was 
charged by the Commandant there with interfering with the fishermen. 
The consequence is that the Governor of Jamaica has sent a ship of war 
to Truxillo to demand satisfaction. 


INDIA. 


The Government has increased the license tax to an income tax of 
7d. in the pound on all incomes above £25 a year: officials and land- 
lords are exempted. ‘he Council refuses to pass the bill without a 
clear statement of receipts and expenditure, and denounces the clause 
exempting officials, K 

The Nana and Begum are in Nepaul, and Romaine is watching. 
Feroze Shah is in Central India. 

Disturbances seem imminent on the coast of Kattywar. A report 
states that the people of Jeypore will not comply with the disarming 
order. Captain Richards, of the Central India Field Force, has com- 
pelled Chuttersall, a leading rebel, to surrender. 

The ship Admiral Bower was wrecked fourteen miles from Kurra- 


chee. All lives saved. 
iene ae Es 


AFFAIRS OF ITALY. 


A Frencu Ministerial journal announced on Saturday that the 
treaty of peace was to be signed at Zurich this week. All accounts 
agree that the treaty keeps as closely as possible, so far as it goes, to the 
stipulations of Villafranca. Concerning those points of the Italian 
question which will be left undecided by the treaty, an appeal will be 
made, says a Parisian contemporary, to a higher tribunal; by which it 
is evidently meant that a Conzress is to be held. 

The Spectator repeats, on the faith of its Paris corfespondent, 
its detailed statements of last week. It says that ‘‘the Con- 
gress which is proposed is to be held at Brussels. France and 
Austria are /'accord on the Italian question, and will act together. 
Their policy is to give back the Legations to the Pope, to restore the 
Grand Duke of Tuscany, and to concede the strong aoe of Peschiera 
and Mantua to Piedmont. ‘here is also reason to think that the Duke 
of Modena will not be reinstated, and that bis territory will be divided 
between Parma and Tuscany.”” ‘That all the details are settled, the 
correspondent will not assert; but Franceand Austria, according to his 
information, are agreed on the principle of opposing in a Congress the 
annexation of the Duchies to Piedmont. 

To this we will add a report which has made its appearance in the 
German press. According to the Sirubian Mercury, two projects of 
an Italian Confederation have been drawn up—one by Count de Rech- 
berg, which has been taken to Biarritz by Prince Metternich, and the 
other by the French Cabinet. 

It is asserted that the Austrian Government has consented to reduce 
the debt of Lombardy, to be borne by Piedmont, from four hundred 
millions to little more than half this sum. 

A circular note has been addressed by the Sardinian Government, as 
the Paris journals inform us, to the Courts of St. James, Paris, 
Berlin, and St. Petersburg, insisting upon the necessity of the forma- 
tion of a strong State in Upper Italy, able to check Austria. That is 
to say, the King of Sardinia, in accordance with the promises he made 
to the deputations from the Duchies, has now set to work to plead the 
cause of the annexation scheme before Europe. 

The annexation of Tuscany to Sardinia is now formally pronounced 
by the Provisional Government at Florence. The Government has 
issued a decree ordering that all judgments pronounced by the tribunals 
of Sardinia, Parma, Modena, and the Romagna, and all authentic deeds 
signed in those countries, shall receive legal execution in Tuscany. 
A proclamation has been posted up announcing that all Government 
powers will be exercised in the name of Victor Emmanuel, the King 
chosen by the people. Another proclamation announces the adoption 
of the monetary system of Sardinia, and that in future the coinage of 
Tuscany will bear the efligy of Victor Emmanuel. 

From Bologna we learn that a decree of the Provisional Government 
states that in future every public act shall be headed thus :— Under 
the reign of his Majesty the King Victor Emmanuel,” &c., &c. The 
arms ot Savoy have been placed on all the public buildings, and on this 
occasion a religious festival took place. General Garibaldi and the 
ae de Pepoli have been received with great enthusiasm by the 
people. 

‘he Government of Modena has ordered the immediate restitution {o 
General Zucchia of all his property, confiscated by the Duke of Modena. 
General Zucchi had commanded the insurgents in 1831. 

On his arrival et Ravenna, General Garibaldi addressed the following 
words to the people who had assembled under the windows of the 
Governor's palace:—‘‘ We must arm while we are able to wield a 
Weapon; independence is more difficult to preserve than to conquer. 
Armed as we are, our concord frightens our enemies; we shall always 
be united for the liberty and independence which Italy demands, When 
a whole people calls for it, it is God himself who inspires it with the 
thought, and in God’s name we will defend it.” A national subscrip- 
tion has been opened to purchase arms for Garibaldi’s corps. 


Tur Roven Journars ‘complain that very extensive ravages h bee 
lately committed by wolves in the separa of the eine. tetiebenre. re 
poalenighn aes rar gd eo in one night not fewer than thirty 
sheep, aving been devoured in the fi ei ki i 
injured that they died the next day. si etaiaarea a na ed 

Tue Frankiin Revics.—It is understood that the whole or the 

rtion of the interesting relics of the ill-fated expedition of Bie Sohn 
Franklin, brought home b Captain M‘Clintock, of the o.c, will be deposited 
in the Painted Hall of Greenwich Hospital, and will thus complete the 
= ey exhibited in that establishment as having belonged to Sir 
= ings = and others of the crew of the Erebus and Terror, deposited a 

Prooress or Navat Arcuirecrure.—The rapidit with whi i i 
vessels have been built within the last few years is Tawny nine: 
It is not so long since the line-of-battle ship Pennsylvania was quite a 
lucrative “show”? to the city of Norfolk, thousands going from all sections 
to look at her; then the Great Britain was, for a while, the wonder of the 
world ; and the @reat Republic, Niagara, and Himalaya each, from its huge 
proportions, attracted public attention for a time. The Journal of Commerce 
has constructed a briet table giving the principal dimensions of fitteen of 
the largest vessels. Placed in line, even without bowsprits, they would 
cover a space of one mile in length. Subjoined are their names —Great 
Eastern, 080 feet, 19,000 tons ; Adriatic, 300 feet, 3500 tons; Niagara, 310 
feet, 1580 tons; Himalaya, 300 tect, 5000 tons; Duke of Wellington: 240 feet 
2400 tons ; General Admiral, 325 feet, 6000 tons; Orlando (recently launched 
for the British Navy), 337 feet, 3727 tons ; Afrato, 336 teet, 3476 tons ; Royal 
Charter (running ‘inside 60 days” from Liverpool to Melbourne) 306 feet, 
2720 tons ; Great Rejwhlic, 302 teet, 3356 tons ; Pennsylvania, 300 feet, 3241 
tons; Arabia, 300 teet, 2402 tons ; Great Britain, 274 feet, 3300 tons ; Asia 
280 feet, 2226 tons: total, S181 foet, 68,428 tons, : ae 

Tar Conuteay Inseecrion Acr will expire t yea 
Secretary is giving a carctal con duration to the aibiode! bei Gecuest 
preparing & measure of greater efliciency for the prevention of accidents, 


enforcement of sanitary precaution: i j i 
eee yp S, the better regulation of juvenile 


T4E CONSPIRACY AGAINST THE SULTAN 

Late accounts of the conspiracy against the life of the Sultan show 
the movement in a very serious lizht. What seems to have led to the 
resolve of the conspirators is that which took place on the occasion of a 
creat military review lately held by the Sultan of the troops on the 
European as well as on the Asiatic shore of the Bosphorus. The 
review had been looked forward to with some apprehension. A large 
part of the troops was known to be discontented, not without reason, 
for the Government owed them three months’ pay. The Minister of 
War, Riza Pacha, in his anxiety, managed to scrape together, on the 
very eve of the review, a sum of money which went so far as to cover 
one month's pay of the three; but the troops, officers as well as pri- 
vates, received it in ominous silence. During the review itself the 
childish behaviour of Abdul Medschid added to the discontent of 
his soldiers. While reviewing the troops on the northern shore he 
Jeft his tent, before which they filed off, and went gossiping with 
the Scheik ul Islam, turning his back upon the men while they saluted 
the empty tent. The troops on the Asiatic shore were treated even 
worse. He did not cross the Bosphorus at all, but merely sent his 
tent, and it is said the soldiers were mendaciously told that he was in 
it looking at them, while he was amusing himself in his hareem. Even 
the Journal de Constantinople had to lend its columns to give currency 
to this lie. It was on the same day discovered by the enraged soldiery. 
Next day the conspiracy wasa fact. A large number of superior officers 
red into it at once, and these mostly belonging to the Sultan’s own 
rd, and particularly to the Artillery of the Guard, which had 
always been considered as the most trustworthy body in the army. It 
rapidly spread downwards in the ranks, so that at Constantinople 
alone not less than 800 military men are implicated, and are now 
under lock and key. Members of the priestly order were invited and 
admitted to the secret, and seem to haye fully approved of the 
sanzuinary resolution. That resolution was to assassinate the 
Sultan, and to raise his younger brother, Abdul Aziz, to the throne, 
Yrince Aziz had long coupled his name with the less fanatical 


tain hostile feelings to the Franks for their growing presumptiveness, 
and the word Giaour, which the more enlightened Turks have banished 
from their conversation, even when no European is present, was freely 
used by him whenever he know it would please his hearers. It is as 
yet unknown whether the Prince was cognisant of the way in which it 
was projected to raise him to power; but, as he has been conducted 
into the Cafess—a dungeon in the Seraglio especially adapted to receive 
Princes of the house of Othman, which they seldom leave again except 
for the throne or for the grave—it is but too likely that he was. At 
all events, there can be no doubt that the conservative Magna Charta 
on which the conspirators had agreed would have received his un- 
qualified support when on the throne. That document, in which 
the plan to put an end to the Sultan’s life is not mentioned, 
contains six points:—Firstly, deposition of the Sultan and _pro- 
clamation of his brother in his stead. Secondly, to seize, judge, and 
behead the present Ministers, as traitors against God and the country. 
Thirdly, total abolition of the Tanzimat, and exclusion of all Europeans 
from public funetions, Fourthly, re-establishment of the Scherlat 
(part of the law of the Koran) in its original force and purity. Fifthly, 
yrotection of the Christians ; and, sixthly, respectful treatment of the 
Pasioead States. The conspirators adopted amongst themselves the 
name Shoo-heda (martyrs), and their sign of recognition was Abdul in 
question, and Aziz in reply. ae: 

I'he conspiracy, in spite of the great number of the initiated, was not 
betrayed until the attempt was made to gain adherents in the provinces, 
wire it seems not to have spread to any considerable extent. Of the 
European Pachas, two only—one the Pacha of Gallipoli—appear to have 

veeived invitations. The latter, according to one account, proved the 
‘aitor; according to another, it was Hassan Pacha, commandant of the 
forts of the Dardanelles, who betrayed the plot to Riza Pacha. That 
energetic functionary had soon taken bis precautionary steps. Forty 
leaders of the conspiracy were arrested simultaneously without a single 
one managing to make his escape. Djater Pacha, who, together with 
Seisuhak Eifendi, provost of the mosque Saliananta, was probably the 
master mind among the whole band, alone succeeded in drowning him- 
sell while being conducted across the Bosphorus, and thus to escape the 
armot justice. Lt is significant that of these forty leading men the 
majority are Cireassians or Kurds by birth—that is to say, natives of 
tle Mohammedan world just now particularly subject to a revival of 
religious fanaticism. ‘The Court which has been formed to inquire into 
the atfair consists of the Grand Vizier, the Scheik-wl-Islam; the Minister 
of War, Riza Pacha; the President of the Council, Kiamil Pacha; the 
President of the Council on the ‘'anzimat, Rushdshi Pacha; and the 
Minister of Police, min Pacha. Under the salutary fright caused by 
the discovery of the conspiracy Riza Pacha has succeeded in finding the 
money to satisfy the claims of the troops. It is said that the terror 
spread among the European and Armenian merchants, who have opened 
their purses, has greatly assisted him in this. ; ; ‘ 

At the time ot the departure of the last mail Constantinople still 
bore the aspect of great excitement, and much apprehension was abroad 
among the foreign population. ‘The French newspapers at Constanti- 
nople had received an injunction from the Government not to publish 
any news concerning the conspiracy and the inquiry into it. The Franks 
in Pera have applied for permission to form a national guard. Cor- 
respondents from the spot relate that every European has again to put 
up with the “Giaour” howled out behind him. Nor can it be doubtful 
that, had the conspirators been successful, the articles 5 and 6 of 
their agreement would have been but a poor warrant of safety to the 
luropean population. We now hear, however, of another and more 
fuvourable point which the Sanayi sects wished to effect—namely, a 
regular representation of the Turkish people, and the introduction of 
Ministerial responsibility. 


THE MOORISH IMBROGLIO. 


Tire Paris Puys says that the ultimatum proposed by Spain to 
Moraeeo does not expire on the 15th, as has been erroneously stated, 
but on the 20th. After that date, however, the commander of the 
Spanish forces has instructions to act with vigour. 

A telegram from Marseilles reports that ‘‘the French troops con- 
centrated on the frontiers of Morocco amount to about 20,000 men, 
under the command of General Martimprey, and it is said that their 
operations will not be confined to the protection of the frontiers of 
Ageria, but that they will occupy a portion of the territory of Morocco 
of which Ouchda is the centre, and from which point the incursions by 
the Moors have been made.” fi : : ; 

[t is important to note in connection with this affair that eight 
English war-ships have arrived at Gibraltar—six from the Mediter- 
ranean squadron and two from England. 


THE CHINA EXPEDITION. 

So far as the French are concerned, the Chinese expedition hangs fire. 
The idea of it does not appear to be popular in France, either with 
civilians or military men. Lt is thought that it willbe very expensive ; 
ind, moreover, people say that the interests of Franco in China are so 
small compared with those of England that it ought to suflice for 
France to contribute in an equally small proportion to the fleet and 
army of operations, The Paris correspondent of the Times says that, if 
any indecision exists, it relates “ rather to the strength ot the con- 
templated expedition than to doubts whether if will take place at all. 
turther advices may be waited for, in order to judge, from the state of 
‘lings in the East, what toree it is desirable to send. I am contirmed 
in this idea by the fact that two projects for the expedition have been 
{rawn up in the bureaux for the Emperor's selection and approval. 
-\veording to one of these, the forces to be sent would consist ot 5000 
(roops aud 2000 marines, forming, with 3000 men from the Cochin- 
Citua expedition, 10,000 soldiers. By the other plan, the Whole 
French land force would be made up to 29,000 men.” It is said that 


projects of the orthodox Mohammedan party. He was known to enter- | largely treated of in the next few papers. 
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three new regiments of Zouaves are to be created for the expedition, 
Voluntary enlistment will go far tow ards composing them, but draughts 
will also be made trom regiments of the Line. It is also stated that a 
portion of the French troops will embark at Marseilles for Egypt, and 
be conver J thence to their destination in British transports. Our own 
Governn.cnt has appointed a commission to detine the nature and the 
amount of stores to be sent to China with her Majesty's troops. 


THE PEIHO DISASTER.—OFFICIAL DESPATCHES 
Tux despatches relative to the Peiho disaster have been published. 
The first of these important papers is a letter of instructions to 
Mr. Bruce, which Lord Malmesbury forwarded on that gentleman's 
appointment as Envoy. His Lordship lays it down that Mr, Bruce was 
to require that he should be occasionally received at Pekin, and he was 
told firmly but temperately to resist any arts which the Chinese might 


employ to impede the ratification of Lord Elgin’s treaty. This commu- | 


nication specified that 
Tsin in a ship of war. 
at the beginning of May in reference to his mission, and he states that 
he and Admiral Hope and Sir Charles van Straubenzee had decided 
that an imposing force should accompany him. Meanwhile Lord John 


it was needful Mr. Bruce should proceed to Tien- 


Mr. Bruce began to write to Lord Malmesbury | 


| Austrian army. 


Russell goes to the Foreign Otfice, and on July 6 he writes to Mr. Bruce | 


to =f that the Government agreed with him that some display of force 
should be made. 


Mr. Bruce, in subsequent letters, written before the disaster occurred, 
shows that he was labouring under a strong belief that the Chinese 
authorities were throwing obstacles in his way, and he incloses certain 
correspondence which he had with the Chinese Commissioners on the 
subject. Lord John Russell approves Mr. Bruce’s conduct in this 
correspondence. Mr. Bruce also details rumours respecting the oppo- 
sition of the Emperor of China and the people of Pekin towards foreign 
representatives, but the states at the same time that these rumours may 
be without foundation. The delay in the ratitication of the treaty is 
Mr. Bruce, however, de- 
termines to submit to no delay; he orders the squadron to proceed to 
the Peiho, declaring that he will insist upon a suitable reception. ‘The 
Chinese Secretary replies that he is doing his best to facilitate 
orp with his Imperial master, which Mr. Bruce seems not to have 

elieved. 

We now come to the disaster itself, Mr. Bruce explains the imme- 
diate circumstances that led to it, and pens a long despatch in justitica- 
tion of the course he pursued. He says that his messages to the 
Chinese authorities at the mouth of the Peiho were only received by an 
‘armed rabble,” but at last a junk made its appearance with a letter 
from the Governor-General of Pechelei, requesting him to await the 
arrival of the Imperial Commissioners, who had been recalled to the 
capital, and promising suitably to receive him, and convey him overland 
to Pekin. This letter was returned. That being the case, Admiral 
Hope proceeded to take those measures which ended so disastrously. 

A despatch to Mr. Bruce, written by Lord John Russell after the 
receipt of these communications, is also published, and here we have, 
of course, the views taken of Mr. Bruce’s conduct by her Majesty’s 
Government. Lord John Russell says :— 


Your conduct in insisting upon being received at Pekin, and in proceeding 
to the mouth of the Peiho, was in strict conformity with your instructions. 
Upon arriving at the mouth of the Peiho you were placed in circumstances 
of great difficulty. In selecting the course you were to pursue you were 
obliged to found that course mainly upon presumptive evidence. 

In these circumstances you had to weigh contingencies upon which no 
safe calculation could be made. I can only say, therefore, that her Majesty’s 
Government, without being able, in the present state of their information, 
to judge precisely what measures it might have been most advisable for you 
to adopt at the moment, see nothing in the decision you took to diminish 
the confidence they repose in you. 

Her Majesty deeply regrets the loss of life which attended the gallant 
though unsuccessful efforts of the British and French forces to clear the 
passage of the river. But her Majesty has commanded preparations to be 
made which will enable her forces, in conjunction with those of his Majesty 
the Emperor of the French, to support you in the execution of the instructions 
which will hereafter be addressed to you. 


KOSSUTH AND THE HUNGARIANS. 


Ti aceompanying letter from M. Kossuth has been elicited (says 
the Daly Bulletin) through an expression of sympathy from the 
lamented Professor Nichol and other tried friends of Continental free- 
dom in Glasgow who approved of the late attempt to free his native land, 
and, while sorrowing with him in his disappointment, had assured him 
of their abiding faith in his conduct and patriotism, and of a hearty 
welcome back to this country from the people of Scotland ” :— 


London, Sept. 26, 1859. 

My dear Sir,—The fatal day of Villafranca prostrated-my hopes at a 
moment when we had the deliverance of my country within sight; nay, 
almost within the reach of our hand, like ripe fruit ready to be plucked; 
and here I am again, a poor exile, as [ was four months ago, only older by 
ten years from the bitter pangs of disappointment. I say designedly * dis- 
appointment,” and not “deceit.” Ot deceit I cannot complain, for I took 
good care to guard myself and my country against even the possibility of 
deceit ; but I feel my heart nearly broken by disappointment, unwarranted 
by circumstances, unaccounted for and unaccountable, 

“Without that thunderbolt from a clear sky—the Villafranca arrangement 

‘this moment at which I write Hungary would have already filled a page 
in the annals of history than which none equal stands yet on record— 
because the whole nation was united, ready, and resolved as scarcely ever 
before. All the feelings which sometimes bring division into a national 
household—ditfvrence of religion, language, race, and distinction of clusses 
—had melted into one great common resolution—to get rid of the banditti 
rule of the house of Austria as soon as the warshould take its logical expan- 
sion. And the positive knowledge of this fact only adds to the bitter pangs 
of my disappointment. To be thus stopped at the moment when we were 
stretchins out our hand to pluck the ripe fruit of liberty is distressing beyond 
description. : 

Well, it is as it is, and must be borne! It shall be borne undespondingly, 
though not without grief. I feel tranquil in my conscience that I have done 
the duty of an honest man, and of a good citizen, by not neglecting to try 
whether or not events might be turned, on a solid basis, to the profit of my 
native land. And some consolation I have besides. T had oceasion to get 
reussured on the point that no diplomatic tricks—in fact, nothing that the 
lying craft of despots may devise—-will ever for 1 moment divert my nation 
from its unalterable determination to take advantage of every reasonable 
opportunity for reasserting its independence. IT have learned that this reso- 
lution can as little be broken by terrorism as it can be shaken by any con- 
cessions which the Hapsburgs may devise in the hour of their need. [ have 
learned that Hungary knows how to endure, how to wait, but never will 
change. I know that the nation is as well disciplined as it is determined. 
I have been confirmed, together with my nation, in the conviction that no 
great European question can ever receive its definitive solution without us; 
nor can Europe be brought to a settled condition without the rights and 
claims of Hungary being taken into due account. From this conviction we 
derive the certainty of our future. We believe in our future freedom, there- 
tore we shall be free. The corresponding resolution has with the whole 
nation become a religious creed. , 

To have learnt all this is some consolation ; and one more I have—I have 
the satisfaction to know that by not allowing myself to be influenced by 
promises, that by insisting on the guarantee of irretractible facts prelimi- 
nary to my giving the signal for rising, I have preserved my country from 
great misfortunes for aims which were not our own, and have preserved its 
future uncompromised, intact. ‘his, at least, is a bright speck on the 
dreary horizou: of my deep grief. ‘ ; 

T was particularly careful to warn my fellow-countrymen in exile notto be 
led away by impatience to throw up the positions which they may have 
gained by industry before events tuke a turn which will warrant my calling 
onthem. I even warr in public papers, my countrymen in America to 
wait, and not to stir, Thanks to this precauuon, no harm has accrued to 
any one on my account. But the prisoners of war from the Hungarian 
regiments flocked spontaneously to our banner. . F 

We had already five battalions (upwierds of 1000 men) organised ; alas! 
in three weeks more we should have had 25,000, When the war was 
brought to an untimely eng T considered it a duty to guarantee the con- 
dition of the gallant band. I wished them to re urn home, rather than be 
scattered in misery over the face of the earth, provided [could secure them 
a safe return. T therefore insisted on a double stipulation for them—that 
of amnesty aud that of exemption (conge deltniti ) trom further Austrian 
military service. I succecd@d in both regards. Fronce insistet peremptorily, 
and Austria felt obliged to yield—both points are guaranteed as far as 
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Stipulations can guarantee ; it remains to be scen how Austria (false Austria) 
will execute them. On this point | want to be kept in knowledge, accord- 
ingly I ordered He reports that some of our home-going braves 
Thay possibly write to me under your address. 

Excuse this liberty, and should any such letters come to your hands do 
me the favour to forward them tome. ‘There will be nothing in them of a 
compromising character. We are no conspirators, hor do we want to b 
conspirators. Our national cause has long ago outgrown such poorswaddling- 
clothes. Where the whole nation is one, conspiracies are useless as they 
are unwise, 

I am like the birds of the air; I have given up my house, and have yet 
nhone—in fact, have no spot on earth to rest my weary head upon; the 
fore, till further notice, please (occasion arising) to send letters to the care 
ot Francis Pulsky, Esq., 13, St. Alban’s Villas, Highgate-rise, London, N.W. 
Allow me to trust that your friendly feelings towards me and mine have 
undergone no change by late events; and believe me to be, with particular 
consideration, yours ever truly, Kossuts. 

John M‘Adain, Exq., 45, Hyde Park-street, Glasgow. 

A Hungarian informs the Times that “when peace was concluded 
Kossuth insisted not only upon an amnesty for the 4900 privates who 
formed the Hungarian battalions at Alessandria, Asti, and Acqui, 
but likewise upon an exemption from further military service :n the 
n He succeeded in both respects; France insisted upon 
these stipulations, and Austria yielded.” 


Frencu Report on rag ENGuisn FLeet.—The Moniteur de la Flotte has 
been giving for some time past a series of articles on the English Navy. 
The eighth, and apparently the last, isa summary of the forces it believes 
we have at our disposal. In Europe it says that we have 132 ships, carrying 
5513 cannons, and representing a steam-power of 37,105 horses. This includes 
the guard-ships. In Asia it finds 46 vessels, 137 guns, 6683-horse power ; 
in Africa 23 vessels, 224 guns, 3682-horse power; in America 22 vessels, 440 
guns, and 4547-horse power; in Australia, &c., 18 ships, 435 guns, and 
2040-horse power. The Moniteur de la Flotte then makes the following 
remarks :—‘*From what precedes it results that the naval forces of the 
United Kingdom, navigating in the five parts of the world, are composed of 
about 300 armed war-ships, two-thirds of which are steamers, and more 
than half ships of the line or frigates of the largest class; and we own that 
it is difficult for us to understand the cries of alurm of the English journals 
concerning the pretended inferiority of their navy and the necessity of 
developing it to the point of having, as soon as possible, 100 screw liners 
and 70 large frigates, with a corresponding number of corvettes and gun- 
boats. A State that possesses the force we have just enumerated, with a 
reserve almost as considerable, has it not more resources than it needs to 
make its territory respected, and to assure the protection of its commerce on 
all the seas! And should it not be we, on the contrary, who ought to 
conceive apprehensions in presence of a maritime State the development of 


which increases beyond measure! If the Emperor's Government has par- 


ticularly directed its attention to the increase of the national fleet, it is 
because it has understood that the navy ought again to become for France 
the important element of power it was in the last century, and resume the 
rank whence cruel disaster had made it descend.” 

Tue Famove Grocraruer, Cart Rerrer, has died at Berlin, and has 
been buried by a concourse of scientific men which was hardly inferior to 
that by which Humboldt’s burial was honoured. 

Tur Governors or THE Jews’ Hoserrar, Mile-end, deeming it expedient 
to remove the institution from London, Mr. Barnett Meyers, of Mill-lane, 
Tooley-street, has given six acres of land at Lower Norwood, of the value 
of £3000, Another gentleman, Mr. Henry Moses, of Cannon-street, offered 


ten acres situate at Caterham junction; but that was thought too far from 
town. 


CIRCASSIAN WOMEN. 


Tue moon-faced beauties of Circassia, with their almond eyes, are 
living models of the houris promised by Mahommed to the faithful. 
The maidens of Akhty, in South Daghestan, a group of whom we 
engrave, are fair specimens of the style of loveliness that finds fayour 
in the eyes of dissipated old Pachas. 

Until lately an extensive trade was carried on, between the Turkish 
slave-merchants and the Cireassian mountaineers, in the women of the 
latter. At present, however, the unnatural traffic has considerably 
diminished, owing to the strict blockade of the Circassian coasts by 
Kussian cruisers. It appears this prevention of the evil has not been 
favourably received by the young ladies concerned, who have been 
taught to look forward with a feeling anything but repugnant to the 
luxuries of a Pacha’s hareem, 


MAJORITY OF THE HEIR APPARENT TO THE 
RUSSIAN THRONE. 


Tue following is a description of the ceremonies observed at the 

majority of the Uzaroviteh, who came of age on the 20th ult. :— 
*Detachments of the different corps of the army arrived at the 

Winter Palace at midday, and were formed in lines from the private 
apartments of the Imperial family up to St. George's Hall and the 

rincipal chapel. Prince Orloff, Prince Menschikoff, and Count 
sloudoff, accompanied by Court officials, subsequently bore to the 
chapel, on cushions made of cloth of gold, the Imperial crown, globe, 
and sceptre, and placed them on a table. Shortly after, the diplomatic 
body, the Ministers, and the great dignitaries of the State, with their 
ladies, entered the chapel. At two o'clock the Emperor and Empress, 
and other members of the Imperial family, went in procession from their 
private apartments to the chapel, and were received at the entrance by 
the Metropolitan of St. Petersburg, the members of the Holy Synod, 
and the clergy ofthe Court. Our Kograving illustrates the cortéee of the 
Grand Duke Michael Nicolavitch, who married, in August, 1857, the 
Princess Cécile of Baden. ‘The Empress wore the Imperial mantle, 
the train of which was borne by three pages, and the Emperor 
was in a Cossack uniform. Their Majesties having taken their seats 
near the table, the Princesses of the Imperial family ranged themselves 
on one side, the Grand Dukes on the other, and the Hereditary Grand 
Duke Nicholas Alexandrovitch, gvho wore the sky-blue uniform of 
iletman of the Cossacks, stood between them. Divine service then com- 
menced, and, after it had proceeded some time, the Emperor ap- 
proached the Hereditary Grand Duke, and led him to a table on which 
were deposited a crucifix and the Holy Gospels. The Metropolitan 
then handed to his Imperial Highness a copy of the oath to be taken, 
and the Prince read it, holding it in his left hand, and keeping his 
right hand raised. ‘This oath was one of fidelity to the reigning 
Emperor and to the country, and promising to maintain the 
order of succession to the throne and the family arrange- 
ments, The Grand Duke read the oath in a firm, expressive 
voice, and as he did so the most profound silence prevailed. He after- 
wards, at the request of the Metropolitan, signed a register recording 
the taking of the oath. The Prince then threw himself into the arms 
of the Emperor, who held him for some instants clasped to his breast. 
Ilis Imperial Highness afterwards bowed low to the Empress, and 
took her hand to kiss, but her Majesty drew him to her and held him 
long embraced. ‘This scene produced much emotion among the persons 
present. At this moment the bells of all the churches in the city were 
rung und artillery thundered. ne register of the taking of the oath 
was then handed to the Minister of Foreign Affairs for the purpose of 
being deposited in the national archives. The Grand Duke then seated 
himself by the side of the Emperor; some more prayers were said, and a 
‘Te Deum’’ sung. ‘Their Majesties and the Grand Dake then received 
the congratulations of the great personages present, and a procession was 
formed, and it went to St. George’s Hall. The Empress there ascended 
to the throne, but remninel standing; the Emperor placed himself 
atanding on the steps leading to the throne; the Princes and Princesses 
ranged themselves on either side; and the diplomatic body, ministers, 
other dignataries, and ladies took places provided for them. The 
Hereditary Grand Duke standing opposite the Emperor, and havin 
before him a table bearing a crucifix and the Gospels, then ronounsed 
ina firm voice the oath of military fidelity, which was read to him by 
a chaplain of the Guard. As the Prince did this the standard of the 
regiment of the Cesarwitch's Cossasks wus held above his head. The 
flags and standards of the different corps of the army were ranged in 
the hall. When the ceremony had terminated these colours were borne 
betore the Emperor, and thetr Majesties and the Imperial family re- 
turned in procession to their apartments. 
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LAYING THE FOUNDATION- 
STONE OF A MUSEUM AT 
CAPE TOWN, CAPE OF 
GOOD HOPE. 

Prior to giving any account or 
the animated scene which took 
place when the foundation-stone 
was laid of the South African 
Museum at Cape Town, it may be 
essential to give a few preliminary 
remarks on its history, particu- 
larly as its success has been 

almost unprecedented. 

Ata meeting of the members of 
the South African Literary and 
Scientific Institution, held June 
23, 1855, the following was pro- 
posed by Mr. C. Bell (Judge) and 
Mr. Thomas Maclean (Astronomer 
Royal) :—" Whereas a South Afri- 
can Museum is in the course of 
formation, under the auspices of 
the Government of the colony; 
and whereas the Literary and 
Scientific Institution has not 
means of properly preserving for 
use the collection of specimens of 
natural history it possesses, it is 
resolved that this said collection 
be transferred to the trustees of 
the said Museum,’’ &c. 

In a very short time there were 
indications of prosperity for the 
new institution; for, besides the 
Government grant of £300 a year, 
there were above two hundred 
annual subscribers of a guinea 
each, and numerous contributions 
of animals, birds, insects, reptiles, 
fishes, shells, minerals, fossils, 
&e., from every part of the 
colony; and the South African 
Museum began to assume some 
importance, 

The Governor, Sir George Grey, 
who not only took a great in- 
terest in everything which might 
contribute to the material pros- 
perity of the colony, but showed 
a praiseworthy zeal to foster those 
institutions which might tend to 
the moral and intellectual eleva- 
tion of all classes, soon appointed 
two trustees, the Hon. peas 
W. Rawson, and Dr. Ludwig 
Pappe, leaving it to the sub- 
scribers to appoint a third, and 
they elected Mr. Maclean, ‘* who 
were conjointly to hold the pro- 
perty, direct the expenditure of 
moneys voted by Parliament and 
by the subscribers for the use of 
the institution, and to superintend 
the management thereof.’’ Ata 
subsequent meeting it was an- 
nounced that his Excellency had 
appointed Mr. Edgar Leopold 
Layard (brother of the discovered 
of the Nineveh marbles) to be the 
Curator of the South African 
Museum. And he was induced 
to do so from the very compli- 
mentary mention made of Mr. 
Layard by a number of highly 
scientific savans in an address to 
the Duke of Newcastle (when that 
nobleman was Secretary to the 
Colonies), in which they expressed 
a wish ‘‘that with his great know- 
ledge of natural history he might 
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be removed from the compara- 
tively well-explored field of Ceylon 
to new and undeveloped regions,”’ 

The fitness of Mr. Layard was 
soon manifested, for, with the 
assistance oi Messrs. Fairbridge 
and Calvert, the chaos of speci- 
mens assumed all the advantages 
of order and arrangement; and 
now, within the short space of 
three years, his industry and zeal 
are rewarded by rich collections 
in every department of natural 
history. 

The temporary building in 
which were deposited these various 
inhabitants of the land, the water, 
and the air, of this most fertile 
region, consisted of two long 
rooms (one hundred feet in lengt): 
and eighteen feet wide), and which 
soon became so crowded that 
it was utterly impossible to dis- 
play even the native African Fauna 
and Flora, much less those of 
other lands, which, from the 
reputation of the curator, were 
sent in no niggard manner, 
Besides which, it formed a part 
of the plan to collect the native 

roductions of different parts of 

outhern Africa, the specimens of 
art of the various tribes, their 
instruments of war, and so forth ; 
and these had already assumed an 
important feature of the institu- 
tion, as indicating their compara- 
tive degrees of civilisation. 

Under all these circumstances it 
was decided to build a museum, 
and we find that Government voted 
for this purpose #3000, and £2000 
for the public library, the trustees 
of which, having already £2000 
for building purposes, proposed to 
have both institutions under one 
roof. The estimated cost having 
been ascertained to be about 
£12,000, the sum necessary to 
liquidate the debt will, in all 
robability, be supplied by 
Parliament. 

Finally, last year the ceremony 
of laying the foundation-stone of 
the sew beilding took place under 
the most auspicious aspect, and 
it was an imposing and interesting 
scene, for there were congregated 
on the occasion persons of dif- 
ferent countries and of all ranks— 
English, Dutch, French, Malays, 
Kaffirs, Hottentots, &c. 

After the usual ceremony the 
Governor addressed the trustees 
and others connected with the two 
institutions, and congratulated 
them on the importance of the 
work they had just commenced. 

We may mention incidentally 
that many Kaflirs who were to be 
employed as labourers had, on the 
day the foundation-stone was laid, 
a dinner given them of the old 
— ‘are—roast beef, plum 

udding, beer—and their favourite 
uxury, tobacco. The principal 
workmen were, however, Malays; 
and we have no doubt by this time 
the beautiful structure is com- 
pleted, 
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RIOT AT THE MISSION HOUSE. 


We have already alluded in our Paper to the disgraceful riots that 
have latterly taken place at St. George’s-in-the-Kast. Last Sunday 
week brought them to a culminating point. The parish church had 
been closed by order of the churchwardens, and the services were 
performed at St. Saviour’s, Wellclose-square. During the ser- 
vice Wellclose-square became literally tilled with people, and 
their conduct was of so violent a character that a large body of 
police had to be called out. When Mr. Lowder and his choristers 
came out, the mob set upon him, with the view, apparently, of beating 
him; but the rev. gentleman managed to escape to the Mission House, 
the road having been successfully cleared for him by the police. An 
attack upon the house was proposed, and it would no doubt have been 
carried out had it not been for the police, who drew their staves and 
began to clear the place. A general battle ensued (the point illustrated 
in our Engraving), and at length the police fixed upon one of the parties 
whom they supposed to be a ringleader, and whom they took to the 
station-house. ; ; 

Mr. Rosier was the person taken into custody by the police, but, as 
things had become more quiet in the parish, the charge was withdrawn 
at the magistrate’s suggestion, who declared, however, that if any more 
rioting took place he would undoubtedly commit the offenders for trial. 


THE SPANISH EXPEDITION. 


THERE are circumstances in the position of Spain which naturally 
arrest the attention of other Powers, and, in particular, of this country. 
Spanish affairs have undergone of late a remarkable transformation. 
The kingdom has become more independent, more powerful, more 
prosperous, and more opulent. Its finances, owing in a great measure 
to the extension of railways, have become unembarrassed, and with this 
improvement the other departments of its Administration have im- 
proved also. Spain has now a well-equipped army, and a considerable 
navy; nor is it at all an unnatural consequence that the very conscious- 
ness of strength resulting from these acquisitions should suggest 
activity and enterprise on the part of the nation. Hence the expedition 
against Morocco, and hence, too, in all probability, the unexpected 
dimensions which the project has assumed. We now hear of estimates 
for 100,000 men, of a whole fleet of gun-boats, of an efficient transport 
service, and, what is more notable than all, of a ferment in the popular 
mind equivalent to a great national revival. 

In all this there is nothing to suggest either envy or alarm. (n the 
contrary, we should be extremely rejoiced to see Spain resuming that 

lace among the nations of Lae to which her history not less than 
her territory fairly entitles her. Still, it is natural that preparations 
so considerable and projects so new should attract the notice of other 
Governments, and especially of our own. We possess a military settle- 
ment of no small importance on the Spanish coast, and it happens that 
the rendezvous for the Moorish expedition is in the immediate vicinity 
of our fortress. This, no doubt, was an unavoidable arrangement ; 
but, with a Spanish fleet at Algesiras and a Spanish army close to 
Gibraltar, we may stand well excused for being both vigilant and in- 
quisitive. Spanish journals saely contain allusions to the possible 
recovery of that eclebrated stronghold, and, though there is no reason 
whatever to attach any weight to such fables, the same ideas may occur 
to Englishmen which have occurred to Spaniards. There is a new 
element, in short, gradually establishing itself in the politics of 
Europe ; and the fact that Spain possess a good army, a strong navy, 
and a well-tilled treasury may well affect the deliberations of Cabinets 
and the combinations of States. It would be a poor compliment to the 
Spon'ish nation if we viewed such events with indifference. We pay 
more honour to their rising power, and, indeed, the interest confessed 
in the matter has been all but universal. England has her fleet at 
Gibraltar, a French squadron has just passed the Rock, a Portuguese 
squadron has just left Tangier, and one of the earliest rumours on the 
subject was to the effect that the United States’ Minister had asked for 
explanations on behalf of his Government. 

We are not absolutely without our interest in the affairs of Morocco 
itself, for that empire represents a contiguous and friendly State on 
which we are to some extent dependent for supplies. The view now 
taken of such obligations is certainly not what it used to be, but a 
British Minister might still be justified in attempting to avert a colli- 
sion, which, besides the general disadvantages of disturbance, might 
incidentally operate to the inconvenience of our Mediterranean garri- 
sons. It cannot, however, be denied, as our former remarks have 
shown, that Spain may not only exercise her proper rights, but do good 
service to Europe also, in re-establishing better order on the Moorish 
coast, and curbing the predatory population of the district. Either 
from long impunity, or, as is perhaps more probable, from the internal 
agitation now convulsing the empire, the Moors have recently displayed 
an intolerable audacity and fanaticism. They are attacking European 
settlements at all points, are crossing swords with the French on the 
Algerian frontier, and are threatening Christians with indiscriminate 
massacre wherever they are found. It is not to be expected that Spain, 
with money and troops at her command, should refrain from asserting 
her rights under such overt outrage. 

That a civilised and Christian Government should proceed to the 
reseue of its own citizens attacked by the tribes of Barbary is perfectly 
natural ; but the scale of the expedition, the preparation both by sea 
and land, and the attitude of the Spanish nation, all combine, especially 
in the present state of Europe, to suggest more than ordinary attention. 
Spain has ample justification for her proceedings, but England also has 
justification for watchfulness. The pirates and marauders of the Riff 

ave deserved the chastisement with which they are threatened ; but so 
elaborate is the system of our modern Commonwealths that fleets and 
armies can nowhere be set in motion without provoking vigilance and 
perhaps involving danger. Weare not of opinion that the present 
example need be regarded with alarm, but prudence as well as policy 
suggests that we should not be unmindful of proceedings which possess 
some interest for us already, and might, in the development of events, 
be found to possess more.—7'imes, 


DR. LIVINGSTONE’S DISCOVERIES. 


Dr. Livinastong, writing from Tete to Mr. Aspinall Turner, opens 
an encouraging prospect to cotton-dealers, and, indeed, to traders 
generally. He says :— 

We have found that it is not necessary to give the people cotton-seed, as 
their own seed } ipaney cotton which we think quite as good as the upland 
American; and some is quite as long as the Egyptian. ‘This all imported 
cotton, or ‘‘Tonje Manga,” (foreign). The ‘*Tonje Kadja,’’ or native, is 
remarkably strong, curly, or rather woolly to the feel, like their 
own hair. Both rr though burned down annually, spring up 
again as fresh and vigorous as ever. The country to the north of 
this is all cotton land together. I have drawn attention to Angola 
as part of the north country, and I hear that the Government has got a 
report from a German naturalist, Dr. Welweitch, which fully confirms all I 
advanced about it. Sugar-cane grows equally well. I could collect some 
cartloads of indigo from the streets and immediate vicinity of Tete. I can 
speak with confidence now. It is of excellent quality. When asked about 
oils, in Manchester, I mentioned that from cucumber seeds ; and one of the 
newspapers facetiously compared it to the idea of ‘extracting sunbeams 
from cucumbers.”’ I now find that the oil referred to is the best of all for 
the table, and it is made, not only from the yellow oval cucumber I saw 
before, but from melon seeds too. They are just ripening now, but I shall 
try and inclose a bottle of cucumber oil for Mrs. Turner. . . . 

We have gone one hundred miles up the Shire, and find it admirably 
adapted for steam navigation all the beef The people had plenty of cotton 
for their own use, and sold uscotton and yarn in small quantity. TI inclose 
specimens. Provisions are abundant, but the people had never been visited 
by Europeans before, and of course never sold cotton before. 

Now that my attention has been specially directed to the subject, I feel 
more than ever convinced that Africa, north of about 15 deg. south 
latitude, is incomparably the best adapted for the produce of cotton of any 
locality in the world. The parallel of Tete suffers from droughts, but there 
are none in the country beyond. I expect very little to be done by the 
Portuguese. 7 ; A ¢ 

Again, apeaking of the neighbourhood of the River Shire, Dr. 
Livingstone says :— 
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nowhere except Angola. Thefurther 


Such a cotton country we have 
ear to be to the inhabitants. 


we went the more important did the 
They plant it at a ume of the year allows ot growth through the 
winter, and coming to maturity before the rains commence or insects come 
forth to injure the crops. Every one spins and weaves the cotton, which is 
chiefly of the strong indigenous kind. Chiefs may be seen setting, picking, 
or arranging the rove with their fingers. They have no trade in ivory— 
nor anything else except slaves. I never saw so much land under 
cotton anywhere, and the country being so elevated is healthy. The 
vegetation is exactly like that of Londa in the middle of the 
country—running streams abound—and this is the region that I have 
always pointed out as the proper country for cotton and sugar. In coming 
down the Shire the people brought cotton in small bags for sale—a bunchor 
rove as large as one’s head cost only one foot of calico not worth a penny. I 
send it to you in the box. tae 

Our prospects do not look bright. The Shire cotton trade is as ready for 
development as that in the Niger, had we agents such as the Sierra Leone 
missions afford, but the Portuguese, instead of collecting the different 
articles which we point out to them as of undoubtedcommercial value, busy 
themselves only in a paltry trade inivory. . . A station is to be put 
up at the mouth of the Shire by the way of claiming all our explorations in 
the north, and a custom-house is to be erected at the mouth of the Zambesi, 
whose navigability we alone discovered. 5 

Dr. Livingstone has also something to say about the working of the 
French emigration scheme :— 

It seems our cruisers cannot touch a French vessel engaged in the emi- 
gration scheme. This has set the slave trade agoing, though it eats out 
both their power and commerce. The free emigrants are sent down the 
river in chains! It is vexatious to see the infatuation by which this emi- 
gration is dictated. They cann.. raise sugar in Bourbon without guano ; 
here the cane grows well without manure, and it is called indigenous, The 
natives north of this (Tete), not twenty miles off make sugar, and I buy it 
for our own and the Kroomen's stores, at the rate of two yards of your 
white calico for a pot weighing twenty-five pounds; yet the labourers are 
exported to a worse soil. I have set up the skeletons of a sugar-mill and a 
little engine to show what can be done with machinery. ‘The commandant, 
an enlightened man, and a very warm friend of ours, thought, as well as 
we, that it would do good ; but I have eome to the conclusion on seeing the 
slave trade revive again, which, owing to the vigilance of the cruisers, had 
been repressed, that the colonisation of the healthy highlands by our own 
countrymen will be the most effectual means of winding up the difficulty. 
Ihave no doubt our people would make themselves rich, while virtually 
crowning with success our long-continued efforts for the abolition of the 
slave trade. I have ventured to suggest this in a despatch on the slave 
trade. A few Portuguese, not numbering, if the convict soldiery be excluded, 
more than thirty or forty, keep other nations out of this immense territory. 


The steel-built steamer of which we heard so much before the ex- 
pedition started does not appear to give perfect satisfaction. Dr. 
Livingstone says—‘ After all the newspaper talk of drawing only 
13 inches, it never drew less than 2ft. lin. or 2ft. 2in.; and is so 
weak with her 10-horse single engine that a breeze holds the paddles 
and sn her. Three-and-a-half knots in a current brings her to a 
standstill in another way, though working more steam than her maker 
allowed. But the steel plates are excellent material for a hot climate ; 
they seem to rust none at all, except where kept wet and dry 
alternately, as on deck.’’ 


THE GREAT EASTERN. 


Ir has been decided that the great ship is to leave her present 
anchorage at Weymouth on the 8th inst. (to-day), to proceed on her 
trial-trip to Holyhead. No passengers will be conveyed on this trip, 
and all those who have taken berths for the occasion will have the 
passage-money returned to them. Under the provisions of the Mercan- 
tile Marine Acts the Great Hustern is not permitted to carry passengers 
before receiving the certificate of the marine department of the Board 
of Trade; and this certificate will not be granted until the trial-trip 
has been successfully made. Should it prove satisfactory—of which 
there can be little doubt—the Great Eastern will probably leave Holy- 
head for Portland, in the United States, on the 20th inst. The trial- 
trip will be of the very greatest use in fairly testing the capacity and 
speed of both sets of engines. During the voyage to the Nore, and 
from the Nore to Hastings, when the greatest amount of speed was 
obtained, the paddle never worked above eight and a quarter and the 
screw more than thirty-two revolutions per minute. Yet to obtain the 
maximum speed the paddles must go fourteen and the screw fifty-three 
revolutions in the same time. ‘The Board of Trade, we believe, have 
suggested that the maximum number of revolutions shall be obtained 
from both engines before proceeding to sea with passengers, and for this 
purpose the run round to Holyhead will afford great facilities. The 
directors, to do them mere justice, are determined that everything shall 
be put beyond a doubt, and intend during the trial-trip to test the 
engines to the very utmost of which they are capable. Mr. Scott 
Russell goes in charge of his own engines. Whether the screw can go 
fifty-three and the paddles fourteen revolutions or not will make very 
little difference in the success of the vessel, as it is seen that twelve 
revolutions of tho paddle and forty-four of the screw can be obtained 
with the utmost ease and certainty, which alone will give the Great 
Eustern a speed of at least seventeen knots, or more than nineteen 
statute miles, per hour, and nearly double the rate of speed at which 
the sea-going mails are contracted for. 

The course of the vessel from Weymouth will be to the Scilly Isles, 
and thence across Channel to the Old Head of Kinsa‘e, and so on up 
Channel to Holyhead harbour. It is hoped that during s ie part of 
this trip, which will last to the 11th, an opportunity will be afforded of 
testing her sailing power: the result of this trial is looked forward to 
with much interest. 

While the Great Kastern is at Holyhead a great deal of work must 
be performed. The indiarubber packing between the flanges of the 
cast-iron masts has to be removed, and its place supplied with horn- 
beam. The deficient boilers have to be repaired, feed and bilge pumps 
fitted to both engines, and fire pumps and hose attached to the auxiliary 
screw-engines. At present the only fire-hose are those attached to the 
pair of auxiliary engines forward; and these have also to pump the 
bilge, wash the decks, and work the steam gear for heaving round the 
capstan forward. It has been arranged to fit the auxiliary screw- 
engines with fire-hose, and the chief engines themselves with bilge and 
injection pumps. When all these are fitted, the Great Hastern will 
have pumps enough to keep down a leak as big as twenty portholes. 
The new funnel has been got in, and the ship has resumed her natural 
appearance. 

On Wednesday upwards of one hundred able seamen joined as crew 
from London. On Thursday the forward boilers were tested with the 
hydraulic-pumps, and the new machinery in connection with the 
forward capstan got into gear for heaving in a little of the cable. Mr. 
Crace’s men work incessaxtly to redecorate the grand saloon, but this 
will scarcely be completed before the arrival of the vessel at Holyhead. 
Much work to the lower saloon cabin fittings will then still remain to 
be accomplished, but progress with this is of little moment. 

The three injured stokers are progressing most favourably, and may 
be pronounced convalescent. Several subscriptions have been forwarded 
to Captain Harrison for the widows and orphans of those who have 
perished, many of whom have been left utterly destitute. 

The anticipated arrival of the great ship at Portland is exciting quite 
a commotion, not alone in the eastern waters, but in the Bay of New 
York. The civie authorities of Portland will welcome her arrival with 
“salutes,” “the ringing of bells,’ ‘a general illumination,” and a 
“display of fireworks.’’ Civic excursions down the bay are to be made 
to meet her, and the universal Anglo-Saxon hospitality of a bad public 
dinner and worse speeches to be inflicted upon her senior officers, while 
the junior ones are to have a chunce at a waltz and a polka with the 
eastern belles. 


Tar DisrurBANCES IN St, GkorcE’s.—At the Middlesex i 
on Tuesday, a question arose about the indictment seen te ee 
who is charged with creating a disturbance during the performance of 
Divine service in the parish of St. George-in-the-East. It seems there is 
some difficulty in getting the indictment properly drawn, as the prosecution 
is one of an unusual character, and there was no help for it but for the 
Faxon to ~ the bg Nel au next session. In doing ro the learned 
entleman expressed a hope y next sessi i 
ame clin P y t session the parties might have 


IRELAND. 

LANDLORD AND TENANT IN Tirrenany.—Example is said 
tagious. Another Tipperary landlord has for probably g ; 
determined to effect a clearance of his tenamtry in that quarter. Jy 
instance the lord of the soil is not «a high Tory Protestant chiet, 
popular Roman Catholic member for the county of Cork—to wit, M; 
Vincent Scully. 


to be oftin 


od 1 


The announcement is made on the authority of the | 
Liberal and Koman Catholic paper, the /rre Press, us follows :—" T hay 
inform you that Mr. Vincent Scully, M.l’. for Cork county, has sery, 
notice to quit on his tenantry on the townlands of Gurtuacoo) eh 
Allen, Ballyneil, and Pallas-Donohill, although I am informed every); 
of them has paid up the last March rent. All the smail tenants and yau 
were cleared off this property some tiie since, and as those who rer b 
pay a high rent it is difficult to guess at what the reason for this proceediny 
may be. I merely chronicle the fact, the accuracy of which may be ro: 
upon.” 

Tux Pore axp THE Roman Caruonic Hirrarcuy.— The Pope’ 
to a letter of condolence recently addressed to his Holiness by 
bishops and Bishops of Ireland has been published. He says: * Int} 
letters we could not mistake in the brightest relief the fidelity, love, 4 
dutifulness for which you have ever been remarkable towards us and \ 
Sce of Peter; at the same time, perceiving your bitter anguish arising fy, 
the embarrassing difficulties by which we are surrounded, from the nefur; 
designs of wicked men who are now making every effort to wage a mos: 
destructive war against the Church and this Apostolic See. Alt ‘ 
indeed, this truly religious expression of sentiment, so worthy of Cy ie 
prelates, is not new, and, therefore, not unexpected by us, still it h t 
us With the sweetest consolation, and moved us in the most affectiony:. 
manner towards you, venerable brethren. It need not be observed to you, 
venerable brethren, that if ever, us is.always the case, a necessity exis ed for 
assiduous and fervent prayers to God to confound the evil designs of erriny 
men and bring them back to the path of salvation, it is upon this lamenta)|; 
occasion, when the most artful fabricators of lies, and propagators of 1); 
most revolting political principles, endeavour by false and wicked sehen s 
to corrupt the minds of men, und, if that could be possible, completely ty 
overthrow the Catholic religion. We, however, placing the most unbound:,{ 
confidence in the most clement Father of Mercies, are full of the mos: 
ardent and certain hope thut he will strengthen and console us in the midst ut 
our tribulation, and that by His grace and all-powerful will He will bring to 
a sense of their duty the enemies of the Church and the Apostolic Sce, und 
thus lead them back to the paths of truth, of justice, and salvation.” 

Rome axp Duncarvan.—The Pope has written a letter to Mr. Maguire, 
M.P., thanking that gentleman in the warmest terms for his * vindicatioy, 
of us and the institutions of this our city,” in a certain book entitic! 
**Rome: Its Ruler and Institutions.’”? Says his Holiness :-—** We now 
write this letter to you, at once to congratulate you on your zealous labours, 
so signally worthy of a Catholic gentleman, and at the same time to express 
our due acknowledgments for the gift of the above-mentioned book, Whi h 
you had the kindness to send us. We now earnestly stimulate and en- 
courage you in these disastrous times to proceed with a still more resolute 
and unrelaxing vigour in your literary cureer, and to employ the streng:) 
and resources of your genius in upholding and championing the cause of 
the Catholic Church. To conclude—with the deepest and most lovin 
affection of our heart we impart to you, beloved son, our Apostolical benc- 
diction, to draw down on you the choicest graces of Heaven, and as a 
testimony of our fatherly regard towards you.” 


P THE PROVINCES, 

WokINGHAM AGRICULTURAL Assocration.—The usual ploughing match 
of this association, now established more than thirty yeurs, took place on 
Friday week, on the farm of Mr. Chamberlin, at Tangley’s, about a mile 
from the town. The rain fell uninte Tinittingly through the greater part of 
the day, but the ploughmen continued their work with as much earnestness 
and care as if the weather had been of the finest. In the afternoon Sir 
Erskine Perry, the president of the association for the year, distributed the 
prizes to the successful ploughinen, and to labourers who had distinguished 
themselves in their attention to cattle, for rickbuilding and thatching, 
shepherding, to male and female servants of good moral character and con- 
duct for length of service on the same farm, and to parents for havinz 
brought up the greatest number of children independent of parochial rele. 
The prizes for length of service varied from 15s, to £1 10s., and from £1 to 

-2 for rearing families without the aid of the purish. Sixteen prizes were 
given away to ploughmen, from lis. to £2. The latter prizes excited a 
keen compctition, there being as many as thirty-three teams engaged ut one 
time. There was the usual dinner, which took place in a large room at the 
Buck Inn, Wokingham. ‘The company comprised several of the nobility an 
gentry of the neighbourhood and intluential farmers, Sir Erskine Perry 
presided. : 

Tur Expiosion at Lewes.—The investigation in this case has been 
brought to a close, the verdict of the jury being as follows :— That the 
deaths of Reuben Lamport, John Gold, Jesse Upton, Albert Hilder, and 
Thomas Woodhall, were occasioned by the explosion of a steam-engine 
boiler on the Wallands, September 21, 1859, caused by the non-action of a 
safety-valve ; and that the said engine, from subsequent examination, has 
been found to be of inferior quality and construction, and not properly 
repaired and examined before 1t was used. The jury teel it their duty to 
recommend that every portable steam-engine should have an indicating 
pressure-gauge; and that the present system of employing unskilled 
persons as engineers requires that all persons so employed should be 
properly examined and certificated; and that a periodical inspection of 
such engines should be made by competent persons.” ‘There is another 
victim to the explosion—numely, George Cox, who was removed to the 
Sussex County Hospital, at Brighton, where he died trom concussion of the 
brain and other injuries. 

Suicipe in A Synacocux.—On Thursday week, during a festival which 
was being held in the Jewish Synagogue at Nottingham, an expiosion was 
heard on the staircase; and the body of a man was found lying on the 
—— 7; with ape gushing from the head, and a pistol lying near the 

ody. Ie was quite dead. He was recognised as a i ’ eg 
Fons keane ig destitute Jew, named 

Mivitia Distursances av Batu.—A quarrel, ending in a figt 0 
place on Sunday night at Bath between some militiamen and fa rat 
A private named Dabbs, having quarreled with another man, collected « 
large crowd of persons in High-street by his violent conduct and gross 
language. When a constable endeavoured to remove him he struck hun a 
blow on the side of the head with a poker which he had concealed up the 
sleeve of his jacket, and called to his comrades for assistance. Other con- 
stables, however, arrived, and the prisoner was conveyed to the police-station 
The crowd had now increased to about 5000 persons, including a large nuim- 
ber of militiamen, whose hootings and Swearing could be heard for a great 
distance. A strong body of police going on night duty were assailed with 
stones and other missiles, the station was threatened, and the riot assuint d 
a very serious aspeet. Ly the use of their staves, however, the police pre- 
Mec ary be attack upon the station. The prisoner was next day committed 
_ Famity Dirrerences.—In the Durham County Court, 
joiner, named John Jennings, sued his father’s eeemnbone pepe sere ae 
his own sister) for making a coflin for his mother in June, 1858, and anothiir 
for his father in February, 1859, The executors did not dispute that he 
had made the coflins, but, considering that he, according to his own state- 
a eae ee at family for the last twenty years in a house the 
Vendict for the plaintitt eaded a set-olf of half a year’s rent against hin. 

Scene at A Weppina Parry.—Last week a butcher of No: i 

2 . rth elds was 
married. After the ceremony the party adjourned to a Pi Ha tee e 
they regaled themselves with strong drink. ‘Thence they went to another 
house, where they had another drinking bout, Presently an old sweetheart 
of the bride dropped in, and, while the party were in “high jinks,” he put 
his agms round her neck and gave her a kiss. ‘his enraged the bridegroom 
and a fight took place. ‘The rivals were * sparring” on the floor, when the 
wife jumped up and, placing herself between them, took off her ring ilunyy 
it at the bridegroom, and made off with her former lover. It is added that 
the bridegroom wept most bitterly at his loss. 

Tue Recent Exrioston av Brrwinoiam.—The in 3 ies 
of those killed by the above terrible accident has foc ipitr amor ac 0 
other bodies have been dug out of the ruins, making a total of twenty killed 
Fourteen of those wh od were eB Macatee 
rhe wpe across te perished were buried in St. Mary’s Churchyard on 
on ~ Bo nm: from thirty to forty thousand persons are said to have 


RoyvaL Bucks Acricuntvran Soc 


g 1ETY.—The an ti is 
cOntety, was held on Wednesday at Ayles' yury—the Mee of gnc Bee 
a pres In the evening the public dinner took place at the George Iotel. 
tei Dea ee anbpioke in the chair by the Rigut Mon. 

1 > israel, M.P.; Mr. W. G, Cavendish, M.P. ; » & G. 
Smith, M.P. ; Sir A. Rothschild, and many of the leading aeinieaiats ot 
the county. Mr. Disracli made a speech of course, but there was nothing 
In it to interest the general public, 3 : 


Tae Bankrurr THvones.—David Iu ici 
sk 2 5 y ghes, the solicitor who fled to 
oee in ie uly of last year, leaving behind him liabilities to the amount 
o Wala ee red thousand pounds, was re-examined at the Guildhull 
he esduy on various charges of fraud. The evidence went to show the 
Miappropriation of property intrusted to him, and the fraudulent assign- 


ment of policies and leases, After an investizati fi ad 
ment again took place. Vestigation of tive hours an adjourn- 


OCT. 8, 1859. 


Literature. 


The Minister's Wooing, By Harner Bercurr Srowr. 

Illustrations by Phiz. Sampson Low and Co. 
Mrs. Stowe, as our readers must be aware, has been found incompre- 
hensible, or rather difficult to appreciate, by large masses of the publie 
and by very intelligent critical authorities. There is much in her 
writings which those who are not familiar with 
society must fail to take in; and there are traces of clumsiness, weak- 
ness, and imperfect culture which have raised the question whether 
there must not have been two brains employed over “Uncle Tom” and 
“ Dred,”—one for the strony parts a one for the poor parts—one a 
man's brain, the other a woman's. The question, however, is one 
which should never have been entertained, because this remarkable 
lady is consistent in those unevennesses of style and thought which 
originally provoked it. From her first miscellaneous sketches to the 
volume now before us the same characteristics are apparent, the same 
fluctuation, the same occasional bad tasta, the same incessant contlict 
between wsthetic and ethical views of life and conduct. The true expla- 
nation of all that has puzzled some too ingenious students of the 
writings of Mrs. Stowe is not far to seek. First of all, she is, beyond 
question, a born artist—a woman of fine faculty, with pathos, poetry, 
and humour in great abundance. Then, she was brought up under the 
shelter of Independency, and, for the most flexible and cultivable 
years of her life, saw God's great world through a chapel window. 
At the same time her associations were mostly (for the situation) of 
a superior order of character and intelligence; and news of “ far 
countries” in thought, and isles of the blest. in feeling, 
reached her from time to time in the minister's pew. She read, she 
heard, she saw, she trembled, she doubted, she hesitated, she con- 
sulted ‘‘ Parley the Porter.” she broke bounds! But it was now late 
on, in a busy, anxious, wearing life, and the new cuiture had to be 
availed of by fits and starts, and the fresh excitements revenged 
themselves in languors, and necessary cares made gaps in the fresh 
labours; and what was old to outsiders was new to her, and put down 
as new; and here she was obliged to compromise with the minister's 
pew, and there with what she saw in the highway, and her work was 
necessarily uneven—weak here and strong there. No one with an 
unsettled theory of life can write evenly, sapeninly if the pen be busy 
with a story—unless, indeed, the genius be of a purely dramatic 
order. _ Mrs. Stowe’s is not genius, nor is that of the author 
of “Adam Bede,” between whom and herself there are many 
striking features of resemblance. The incessant fluctuations in the 
writings of the two authors is a point of comparison which lies on the 
surface, and arises, we doubt not, from similar causes in both cases, 
The author of ‘* Adam Bede,’’ however, has seen a thousand time more 
of the world than Mrs. Stowe, has evidently much more scholarship, 
is altogether a person of a larger, less crotchety, less prohibitory 
culture. 

The story of ‘The Minister’s Wooing’? iscommonplace. James 
Marvyn, a brisk, ‘‘ worldly” young sailor, is in love with Mary 
Scudder, a saintly, Puritan beauty. He ne to sea, and, in the mean- 
time, the Minister (who is forty years old) falls in love with the girl 
too. News is brought of James being drowned, and Mary, at her 
mother’s instigation, accepts the Minister. A few days before the 
wedding James comes home. The Doctor is surreptitiously told how 
the case really stands, and makes room for the ‘‘ true-love,’’ who has 
beer ‘‘converted ’’ while at sea. We fear the majority of Mrs. Stowe’s 
readers will think this conversion rather a mechanical business, and 
that the young man is not improved by it. Certainly, if he was any- 
thing like the figure Mr. Browne has made him in the last illustration, 
he had the soul and the air of a footman, and broke Mary’s heart 
before he had done with her. But the authoress herself has only made 
him a walking gentleman. 

This plot, it will be observed, is not only simple but hackneyed, 
Where, then, is the strength of the book? In the character -painting. 
The Minister, the heroine, the Marvyns, Colonel Burr, Mrs. Scudder, 
and Candace, the old negress, are fine studies, and we cannot but be 
interested in all that concerns them. ‘That the Doctor and the Colonel 
are from the life is, of course, understood; but we will undertake to 
say that Mr. and Mrs. Marvyn are so too—Mrs. Marvyn is an unques- 
tionable portrait. The Doctor and Mary, however, are the best done, 
and we think them not only the most finished and moving likenesses 
yet produced by Mrs. Stowe, but among the very finest ever produced 
ny any pencil whatsoever. The eighteenth chapter, eoncerning 
“evidences,”’ is one of the most beautiful things ever written upon the 
subtlest of subjects, and no one who has read it will ever be able to 
think of it without thoughts too deep for tears. 

The scene of the story is laid in New England, among a people where 
‘theological tea ’’ was the accredited amusement; and charmingly the 
life of these quaint folks is reproduced for us. But Mrs. Stowe is in 
error when she fancies all this to be unique. Exact parallels could 
have been found in England fifty years ago; and the writer of these 
lines could furnish, from family papers, a duplicate of every sketch she 
draws. ‘To the agonies of Mrs, Marvyn concerning “election and 
reprobation ’’ he has known, alas! many parallels, and one in a woman 
of similar mould. 

As usual in Mrs. Stowe’s books, the fun comes out of a negress and 
an old maid. Candace, the black servant of Mr. Marvyn, cannot be 
brought to understand “ federal headship,” and how she sinned “in” 
Adam. When the Doctor came to that part of the Catechism where 
her answer would involve a confession of a share in the transaction in 
the Garden, she always made a dead halt, saying, ‘‘I didn’t do dat 
ar’, for one, I knows. I's got good mem’ry—allers knows what I 
does ; nebber did eat dat ar’ apple—nebber eat a bit ob him. Don’t 
tell me.” Pressed hard with potential presence, ri gbrvier panty pre- 
sence, representative identity, and so forth, she still stood out with 
‘* Nebber did it, I knows; skould ’ave ’membered if I had.” But at 
last, when she learns that the Doctor has got a slave set free, raising 
the sum for his redemption, and, when more was wanting, supplying it 
by paying half his last quarter’s limited salary, Candace “ experienced 
conviction.”’ ‘‘He do dat ar’?” cried she. ‘Den I’m gwine to 
b'lieve ebery word he does! I b'lieves in you, now, Doctor. , Tl sa 
de Catechize now, fix it any way you like. I «id eat dat ar apple 5 
eat de whole tree, and swallows ebery bit of it, if you say so. 

Miss Prissy, the dressmaker, contributes her share of vivacity. She once 
made the Doctor admire Mary's dress. ‘‘ Now I know how spiritually- 
minded our blessed Doctor is; but, bless you, ma’am, he’s got eyes. 
Then comes one of those sly side-thrusts of Mrs. Stowe at the ways of 
“our Zion” which make us doubt, so often, whether the good lady 
knows which side to take. Is it conceivable that a man like “our 
blessed Doctor”? should think to sanctify carnal vanities with a text to 
fit them? ‘ Quite,” says Miss Prissy; ‘I tell you he'd like to have 
his wife look pretty well, and he’d get up some blessed text or other 
about it, just as he did that night about being brought unto the king 
in raiment of needlework. ‘Ihat’s an encouraging thought to us 
sewing-women.’’ Towards the close of the story, egged on by Candace, 
Miss Prissy has gone and blurted out to the Doctor how Mary loves 
James, and gets into a fright about it. .‘* Well,”’ she says, “ he’s a very 
strong, hearty mai, so I hope he won't go into a consumption about 
it. Abner Seaforth did; but then he was always narrow-chested, and 
had the liver complaint or something. Poor man! Such a good man, 


With 


too! I declare I feel just like Herod taking off John the Baptist’s | 


head!” ; 
We will not make any selections from the graver portions of the 


hook, but we may indicate as very beautiful passages that about the | 
Doctor's ‘« greenness’’ on page 259, and that about one’s own ideal own | 


page 187. Now and then Mrs. Stowe makes strained comparisons, 
and, more rarely, very incongruous ones—as, for instance, where she 
talks of “the puritied Earth, like a repentant Pysche (!) restored to 
the long-lost favour of the celestial Bridegroom.’’ These are faults of 
youth, literary youth, even though Mrs. Stowe should be fifty, and 
show how comparatively recent have been her excursions into heathen- 
dom, and how Tittle she has been accustomed to chasten and recast her 


a particular section of | 
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work. But we have no hesitation in saying, authoritatively, that ‘* The 
Minister's Wooing" should set at rest all questions of double work- 
manship in the books bearing the name of Mrs. Stowe. We give ita 
warm welcome, and wish it all the success she can hope for it in 
humanising and liberalising the tone of thought and teeling in the 
circles where it will be most read. The weakest parts of the book 
strike us as being the character and talk of James, the bits of French 
of Madame de Frontignac, and the meeting between the lovers in 
chapter 35. 

Two small criticisms to close with. 


Papers on Teaching, and on Kindred Subjects. By the Rev. WiLLiaM 
Ross, B.A., Author of “The Teacher's Manual of Method,” &c., 


hy ci Inspector of the Church Schools in Manchester. Longman 
and Co. 


The stupidest man exists somewhere in the world, and has even now 
eaten his breakfast, says Mr. Carlyle, but it is by no means safe to lay 
hold of the first stupid’ man you meet and say, This is he. It might not 
be safe to say that this is the stupidest book recently published, but we 
feel strongly tempted to say it, speaking not without special experience 
and information upon the subject to which it relates, and taking it 
up rather eagerly from feeling much interest in that subject. Here are 
200 pages of commonplace, dull beyond all our dreams of dulness, and 
unrelieved by half a dozen practical suggestions worth a halfpenny. 
But one may naturally open with distrust a volume which carries such 
a motto as this —“‘ There is nothing more beautiful in the whole world 
than a teacher who devotes himself with youthful enthusiasm to his 
sacred task ;"’ for the world is so full of beautiful things and beautiful 
persons that we pardon generalisations like that only to lovers and 
mothers, and suspect others who indulge in them of that mu/iebris 
impotentia of nature from which nothing very useful can well come. 
{ret no one say we are doing a supererogatory thing in noticing a bad 
book. We really want a good book on the subjects handled, or rather 
pottered about, in this volume ; and a bad one is anaffront. A thought- 
ful chapter on corporal punishments, how welcome that would be! But 
our author has nothing better to say than that he appeals to the 
teacher's ‘‘experience’’ whether they are not sometimes indispensable. 
We offer no opinion upon the subject here, and the ‘* experience” of 
most teachers and parents will say yes; but what does that amount to? 
The opponent of corporal punishment will immediately reply, ‘‘ 1 dare 
say, in the hurry of life, with a strain on your temper and your health, 
and no time to try experiments, you may be driven to use the rod; but 
it does not follow that the rod is best, or that you might not have been 
able to dispense with it, if you were a better man yourself, commandin 
greater moral influence over the child, and able to take your time wit 
im.” Experience, in truth, can give nothing but facts—the raw 
material of that opinion which is the guide of conduct; and to appeal 
to it to sete a difficult practical question is just shirking the answer. 
Mr. Stow, a great authority in teaching matters, thinks that the 
education of the very young would proceed faster if the meaning of 
words were pictured out to them. Mr. Ross wants to know how this 
can be applied to scientific nomenclature, quoting Herschel, who says 
there are 100,000 species of plants. The best way, thinks Mr. Ross, 
to obtain a pe of the nomenclature of these would be to 
acquire a knowledge of the radicals, not “picturing out.’’ We think 
so too, but could not the radicals be pictured out? 
The paper on ‘The Education of Daughters’ is the very poorest 
hash of worn-out odds and ends, ill-put, that we can remember. It is 
fair to the author to say that in his dedication (!) he calls his papers 
“*slight.’’ If it were not for that admission, we should call their 
publication in a volume, after they had already appeared in a religious 
Journal, by another adjective. 


Forty Suirs anp Nearty 400 Lives Lost,—During the past week no 
fewer than forty total wrecks have been posted on the books at Lloyd's. 
Among the more calamitous was the destruction by fire of the ship Schah 
Jehan. She was bound from Calcutta to the West Indies, and had on board 
300 coolie emigrants, For four days every effort was made to save the ship 
and the unhappy creatures on board, and ultimately three rafts, crowded 
by 300 souls, were set adrift, and have never since been heard of. The 
master, officers, and crew (ubout sixty) were picked up in a very distressed 
condition, five days after, by the ship Vascode Gama. The Adjvella, screw 
steam-ship, was completely wrecked near Cape Northumberland, on the 
coast of Western Australia, and eighty-seven lives were lost. Another 
heavy loss is the total wreck of the well-known American clipper-ship 
Sovereign of the Seas, which took place on the pyramid shoal in the Straits 
of Malacca on the 6th of August. She was of 1988 tons, and had made 
some of the most rapid passages on record from China. The English ship 
Chinchurah Eastaway, from London for Calcutta, was totally lost on the 
Gaspar Sands; and the ship 7 homas Brassey, from Bombay for Liverpool, 
was abandoned off the Cape of Good Hope; the City of Calcutta, from Cal- 
cutta for the Clyde, was wrecked in the River Hooghly; the Hellespont 
steamer struck on a rock on leaving Naples, and went down, but the pas- 
sengers and crew were saved; the Victoria, of Glasgow, foundered off 
Anholt, in the Cattegat, but all on board were preserved. There are, in 
addition, several missing vessels, respecting which the most painful fore- 
bodings are entertained. 

Tue Arctic Exrepirion.—The United Service Gazette says that the 
discovery by the late Arctic explorers of the boat containing two skeletons 
is due to Lieutenant Hobson. This officer (the son of the late Captain 
Hobson, R.N., who died as Lieutenant-Governor of New Zealand) noticed 
when travelling on the frozen snow what appeared to be two sticks peering 
above the ground. Struck with their singularity in this barren region, he 
was induced to examine them more closely, and was richly rewarded by 
finding that these “sticks” were, in fact, the awning stanchions of a boat 
buried in the snow, and on clearing around it the ghastly spectacle of two 
dead men presented itself. These poor fellows had evidently died from sheer 
exhaustion, induced most probably by scurvy, as they had provisions in the 
boat, and fuel was close at hand. 

Tur Loss or A Frencu Fricatk.—The Océan of Brest describes the 
loss of the steam-frigate San¢:—‘* When the frigate left Toulon the 
weather was hazy, with the wind from the 8.W. Before doubling the 
eastern point of Brittany, the captain took every precaution necessary 
under the circumstances, keeping on deck fer more than twenty hours. 
The vessel, however, appears to have been driven by the current about 
sixteen leagues out of her course, and, when supposed to be in perfect 
safety, struck heavily on a rock at some distance from the entrance to Brest 
harbour. ‘The fog was so thick at the time that not one of the many lights 
on the coast could be seen. The vessel, after striking, did not stick fast on 
the rock, but immediately went off into deep water, and it was found that 
she had sprung a considerable leak forward, and, in spite of the unwearied 
exertions of the crew at the pumps, the water gained so fast that the fires 
were soon extinguished, the engines rendered useless, and the vessel fast 
settled down. An attempt was then made by means of her sails to direct 
her course towards the coast, and run her aground; but the water gained 
on her so rapidly that she became completely unmanageable. Finding the 
vessel sinking, the Captain turned his attention to saving the lives of those 
onboard. The boats were lowered with the greatest order, and the men 
took their places inthem. ‘The Captain was the last to leave the vessel, and 
got into the boat by swinging himself from the poop by one of the boat 
tackles. The sea at the time was very rough, and the operation of lowering 
and manning the boats was not without danger ; but it was effected with- 
out any loss. In a short time after the boats had left the vessel, some pilots, 
who had been drawn to the spot by the signal-guns which had _ been fired 
the moment the vessel struck, arrived and conducted them into Brest. 
The vessel soon after went down.” 

Dr Cassacnac on THE FRencu Perss.—M. Granier de Cassagnac has 
fallen upon the journalists, and has issued one of his portentous articles 
justifying the French law by citing all the worst precedents to be found in 
England during the reigns of the Geory:s. He stigmatises the “ press” as 
a miserable band of about 300 individuals, who presumptuously claim a 
right to interfere with the destinies of thirty-six millions of men; and con- 
cludes with the triumphant assertion that France will be delighted to find 
that its ‘‘elect’’? is not disposed to part with his legitimate authority, 


Purirication o¥ THE THAMES. — Mr. Bazalgette, the engineer to the 
Board of Works, reports:—‘‘I beg to report that, in consequence of the 
decrease in the temperature, the liming operations were maintained durin; 
the daytime only from the 12th of August to the 3rd inst., at which latter 
date the operations were discontinued. The total quantity of disinfectant 
agents used during the past season has been about 4281 tons of chalk lime, 
478 tons of chloride of lime, and 56 tons of carbonic acid, at a cost of £17,733, 


THE BELL OF WESTMINSTER. 


Ow Saturday the great bell of Westminster sounded for the last time. 
Big Ben is even more hopelessly cracked than its ill-fated predecessor, 


and, like him, must be broken upand recast before the great clock of the 
nietropolis can again record the flight of time. Recasting is a word 
which is soon said; but such weary work bas to be done before Ben's 
mutilated frayments tind their way to the melting-pot, and so much 
more before the renovated mass is egain restored to its lofty dwelling, 
that, even taking a sanguine view of things, a clear twelvemonth must 
elapse before the voice of the great bell can again be heard. ‘The tiret 


beil was cast by the Messrs. Warner, and on trial proved so much 
heavier than was expected that a clapper of nearly double the weight 
than originally intended had to be used to elicit the sound. Under the 
infliction of repeated trials the bell broke in Palace-yard, and most for- 
tunately before it had been raised to its resting-place in the summit of 
the clock-tower. It was accordingly broken up and recast, showing, 
during the first-named process, that the first casting had been a 
failure. To Messrs. Mears, of Whitechapel, the recasting of the 
second bell was intrusted, Messrs. Warner declining to undertake it on 
the terms offered by the Board of Works. The second bell was said 
to have been a mugniticent casting. Its weight, size, and tone were 
exactly what was required; and, after considerable delay and trouble, it 
was hoisted to its place above the clock-room. ‘The iron framework 
from which it hung was amply strong enough for bells hung as they 
usually are, that is swinging free to a certain extent, and yielding to 
the stroke of the hammer. ‘This ancient mode, however, was not 
adopted, and, contrary to the experience of all bellhangers from time 
immemorial, Big Ben was bolted to a beam, and made as rigid as the 
walls of the tower itself. Thus fixed, his tone was tried; the clapper 
was swung to its full extent. ‘The result was that the rigid bell acted 
like a lever upon the bell-frame, which worked dangerously ; while it 
was evident that the tone of the bell itself was seriously impaired by the 
rigidity of its fastenings, which of course prevented much of the vibra- 
tion. These facts were pointed out at the time. So matters dragged 
on, the clock was not going, the bell-frame was not fastened. Public 
attention was directed to the delay, but with very little result, beyond 
eliciting the usual amount of denial, complaint, and flat contradiction 
from all concerned in the matter in any way or form. At last, when it 
is bot too much to say the public were disgusted with the whole affair, 
and weary of mismanagement and waste of money, the clock was fixed, 
and Big Ben began to number the hours, though his own, as it proves, 
were of the shortest. With the first notes of the great bell’s 
voice the public were much disappointed, and blamed the bell. 
This was unjust. ‘The bell was as fine a bell as was ever cast, 
and its jarring tone was entirely due to the way it was hung 
and the way it was struck. Of its rigidity, which was one 
fault, we have already spoken. The mechanism of the clock, 
it is said, was not strong enough to raise the hammer a snf- 
ficient height to draw forth the full tone. Another reason was 
that, to assist the rebound of the hammer from the bell, in order not to 
check vibration, and to catch it instantly for the next stroke, the 
hammer was filled with a pad of indiarubber or some such elastic 
substance, which, of course, muffled the sound. Neither of these 
two latter courses, however, had anything to do with eracking 
the bell, which those least versed in the art of bell-hanging will see at 
once is mainly due to Big Ben having been bolted down, or up, 
without a possibility of yielding the fraction of an inch under the 
ponderous blows of the hammer. So at length he broke. ‘The only 
remedy now left is to remove the clock, get down the bell, break it up, 
recast it for the third time, prove it, get it up the tower again, and 
refix the clock under it as soon as may be. If these six operations 
average, on the whole, less than three months to each, the work will 
be very quickly done. 


THE BUILDERS’ STRIKE. 


Noruina, as the event has proved, could well have been more indis- 
creet than the high-handed manner in which the committee of masters 
on Tuesday last rejected the offer of reconciliation made to them, ‘To 
the merits of that proposal allusion is not now made, but to the con- 
temptuous mode in which it was treated. Forgetting that they 
themselves were a body deriving, like the Conference, a temporary 
status from the same great emergency, they twitted them with being an 
irresponsible conclave, whose proceedings were illegal, and with whom 
they could have nothing to do, This may have been simply true; but 
the Conference immediately appealed against the charge to the great 
body of working men in the building trades, convened for the express 
purpose at a large public meeting, who, as a matter of course, indorsed 
all their proceedings by an unanimous vote of confidence ; and, taking 
new courage from fresh contact with their constituents, the Conference 
thenceforth continues the agitation with greater vigour than before. 
The Society of Masons, whose overtures were rejected, fight under the 
same banner with the Conference, and men are being ‘called off” 
from work, not only in the metropolis, but all over the country. 

On Monday the Conference declared another dividend, for the week, 
of 4s, aman tothe whole of the operatives still remaining on strike, 
and, as usual, 12s. to the skilled and 8s. to the unskilled men who 
struck work at Messrs. Trollope’s. The aggregate sum divided was 
£1291 4s, among 6240 men. 

Mr. Potter, secretary to the operatives, denies that 8000 men are, as 
stated by the masters, at work under the document :—‘* Not 7000 were 
at the time locked out, and our returns, taken from the numbers who 
were daily counted on leaving work, showed that hundreds instead of 
thousands would have been nearer the mark.’’ 


Tue Buitisn Musrum.—Great benefit has been conferred upon the reading 
world by the recent publication of ‘A List of the Books of Reference in the 
Reading-room of the British Museum,” compiled, by order of the trustees, 
by Mr. W. B. Rye, of the department of printed books. ‘There is a learned 
and amusing preface by Mr. J. Winter Jones. ‘This ‘ List” is, in fact, 
a compendious catalogue of the completest collection of works of general 
information ever placed within the reach of the student. The value of this 
catalogue (which is handsomely printed in a neat octavo volume, and may 
be purchased in the reading-room) is greatly enhanced by some very satis- 
factory indexes of the subjects of which the books treat. “Thus the student 
need only turn to the end of the volume, and there find the storehouses 
indicated to which he can at once repair and draw forth inexhaustible 
supplies of the most modern information upon any given subject.—The 
trustees of the British Museum have just erected two marbie drinking- 
fountains, one on either side of the great doorway under the portico of the 
stately fabric committed to their care. 


Tue New Ruixk Bripce.—On Sunday the permanent bridge over the 
Rhine at Cologne was solemnly inaugurated by the Prince Regont of 
Prussia. It will be counted among the greatest achievements of the 
mechanical skill of our age. It is a tabular bridge, for both railway and 
common traflic, consisting of two tubes, on with two rails for the trains, the 
other for carriages and fout passengers, together 51 feet (Prussian measure) 
broad, and 1352 feet long. The tubes rest on three pillars only, each 313 
fect distant from the other. This unusual width of opening was deemed 
necessary on account of the danger which any stoppage of the floating ice 
in the Rhine always creates for the adjacent towns. Five thousand tons 
of hammered iron have been employed in the construction of the tuhes, 
The bridge reaches the left bank, on which Cologne is built, exactly in face 
of the gigantic cathedral, and the ground between it and tne cathedral has 
been cleared of houses, and is to be formed into a square. Thus the greatest 
work of the middle ages, which our time, however, has still to complete, and 
one of the greatest of the present age, will stand face to face, challenging 
comparison, 

Tue Bisnor or Oxrorp anp us CLercy.—The Bishop of Oxford has 
given formal notice of his intention to issue a commission, addressed to five 
beneficed clergymen of his diocese, to inquire into certain charges alleged 
against the Rev. William Simcox Bricknell, Vicar of Enshan, Oxon, by Mr. 
Joseph Druce, yeoman and ex-churchwarden of that parish. ‘The offences 
specified are reading the morning and evening prayers and lessons from 
the pulpit instead of from the reading-desk ; not rehearsing the Ten Com- 
mandments, nor reading the Epistle and Gospel at the north side of the 
communion-table; and sutfering the reading-desk to be desecrated by a 
number of bricks placed thereon. The commissioners named by the Bi op 
are the Rey. Archdeacon Clerke; the Rev. Dr. Leighton, Rural Dean; the 
Rey. Dacres Adams, Vicar of Bampton; the Rev. Daniel Goddard, Vicar 
of Burford; and the Rey. W. Carter, Vicar of Shipton-under-Wych-wood, 
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BLACKBERRY-GATHERING.—(nnawn BY ALFRED SLADER,) 
Ovr treat some score of years since used to be the long-looked- | all sides, would imprison us ina perfect chevans di rise of thorns, In | Away we" go, frolicking throu 
forward¢to blackberrying party. For days prior to this great event all 


gh the richly-scented plantation:, 


this position we would find ourselves, like Aladdin in his enchanted bringing down upon us, as we dodge each other f; tem to stem vf 
the old baskets tin pots and cans in the village were at a premium, : ’ : age 


garden, with nothing but the fruit that tempted us to eat, which | the slender trees showers of silvery dew! At length we reach the 
visions of pricked fingers, bepurpled lips, and sweethearting one fruit, on an attempt at mastication, proved to be only a superior | wooded glade we "are in search ‘ak an one <a a artist bas pic- 


the underwood disturbed our repose. Strange goblins, having black- | imitation of the genuine article, tured—and there, joining our la hter to the babbling of’ the brook, that 
berry puddings for stomachs and lackberry puddings for heads, would But, let us bid good-by to dreams, and, hastening from our bed, join | like ourselves leaps joyonaly fron stone to honk, #6. cher oat rich 


entice us through labyrinths of tangled briars, which, closing up upon ! the happy troop who have only been delayed by our laggardness, | harvest of blackberries, 
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“MISERY AND RESIGNATION ”—(rrow A PICTURE, BY ROUSSIN, IN "HK PARIS ¥XMIBITION,) 
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WE are more accustomed to misery in this country than to resignation. 
Patience may be a virtue, but it is certainly not an Anglo-Saxon one. 
We are a struggling, a resisting, and eminently a grumbling people ; 
and have, practically, little sympathy with uncomplaining misery. 
Show us suffering or oppressed humanity, with clenched fists, knitted 
brows, and a resolute daerialastion to it fo 
cause becomes our own. We take up the cudgels with it and for it. 
But the same humanity sitting down resignedly with folded arms, in 
the spirit of a Mussulman baring his neck for the bowstring, presents 
an aspect of things which we are apt to regard with indifference if not 
with contempt. : ; 

Our Celtic brethren feel very differently on this subject. The courage 
of endurance, rather than of resistance, is that in which they chiefly 
excel. It is a virtue that has been forced upon them by ages of 
oppression at the hands of more powerful and numerous, if not braver or 
more intelligent, peoples. This will be found the pervading spirit 
wherever an unmixed Celtic population exists, as is still the case in 
many parts of the British Isles and of France—in Brittany especially, 
the last great stronghold of the old mysterious race—our forerunners 
in Western civilisation! It may truly be said of the Bréton peasant 
that he has learnt nothing and forgotten nothing for centuries. His 
costume is what it was in the time of Henri Quatre (earlier than that 
even); his habits, superstitions, social and agricultural economy, are on 
apar with it. He knows but this—to dig and plant his field, stick up a 
wooden cross, ask for the priest's blessing, and wait for such harvest as 
Providence may please to send him. All his courage he reserves for 
the endurance of more than probable failure; and in the exercise of 
this negative kind of heroism he must be pronounced without a rival— 
at all events, in Western Europe. 

M. Ronpin gives us a somewhat ghastly (because so truthful) picture 
of a Bréton interior, under the influence of a bad harvest, or other 
paralysing agrarian difficulty. Father, mother, and child are deliberately 
sitting down to is ‘Daey are hungry, hopeless, but yet resigned 
and immovable. They will not emigrate, beg or steal, or resort to 
any intermediate device between any two of those courses that might 
suggest itself under similar circumstances to the easily-exasperated 
Anglo-Saxon. Least of all do they meditate quitting their ancestral 
dwelling, in which, we see, there is still an oaken chest (empty of 
course), and a family armoire or wardrobe, which a hungry English 
labourer would transport to the nearest broker’s shop in no time. You 
could as soon persuade a snail to part with the lease of his shell as induce 
a Bréton peasant voluntarily to quit his dismantled homestead or give 
up his dilapidated household gods. 

There is a cat in the picture, you will observe, as hungry as the rest 
of them, and adding to the desolation of the scene. But ‘there is 
always a cat in these cases,” that is to say, some unoffending living crea- 
ture who must suffer for the pride, folly, or incapacity of its betters. The 
story is so old that to moralise upon it would amount to an imper- 
tinence. 
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AUTUMNAL BRITISH ELOQUENCE, 


WE are now in that period of the year when certain fixed 
types of the British orator begin to exhibit themselves for the 
public instruction, and it may be worth while to sketch their 
relative characters and pretensions, It would, indeed, be very 
difficult to decide exactly how much the speeches of any given 
season affect the destinies of the realm; but some effect is 
unquestionably produced on the popular mind by oratory, and 
the question has a kind of importance what sort of oratory that 
is which fills up the more leisurely and meditative season of the 


ear, 
m It is, indeed, worth notice that some degree of skill in 
“speaking” is rather common in England, At all events, we 
expect it from evorybody—from all noblemen, quarter-session 
squires, leaders of strikes, popular merchants, good-natured 
dinner-givers, and other most diverse individuals, All our 
institutions and our public life favourit. The demand naturally 
produces the supply, which, accordingly, is perceptibly on the 
increase. Is this a good ora bad sign, to begin with? Mr. 
Carlyle is very emphatic in his condemnation of it, and few will 
doubt (whether agreeing with him to the full extent or no) that 
it is only tolerable in proportion as it is done, first, sincerely, and, 
secondly, well. ‘There is a temptation about speechifying. The 
great danger, to begin with, is that aman may nha it with 
real wholesome action. He has ‘aid his say” and been 
applauded, and he is apt to forget the awkward little sequitur, 
“what then?” Several of our great guns of oratory only fire 
blank-cartridge: the noise is as great as if there was a shot in, 
but nothing is done by it. The audience, too, are apt to feel 
that there is a cortain virtue in applauding such fine noisy senti- 
ment as fills a showy speech, and that this virtue is all that is 
required of them. Much of our philanthropic eloquence lies 
open to being accused of these weaknesses, Thus, what pro- 
portion of actual missionary success is there to the talk which, 
during the twelvemonth, is poured forth in the cause? How great 
is the actual performance in relieving any form of misery compared 
with the quantity of exhortation which it gives rise to? It is 
really worth reflecting on by our platform-men that the most 
practical of all philanthropists, Howard, did not achieve his 
work by their form of agitation at all; not to mention that 
what good they really do is partly neutralised by tho opposition 
which their way of doing it provokes. or it must, we think, 
be counted among the drawbacks belonging to the oratorical 
method that the practice of the art breeds undue conceit and 
antagonism in the artist. 
the luminaries of the most gentle and noble of all religions a 


rancour that would hardly be out of place in the mouth of a | fired’ from the gardens adjacent to the palace. 


sepoy ? 

pe for the ordinary provincial magnate-rhotorician who is 
peculiarly active just now, we view him with tenderness. His 
influence is wholly over a class which already looks up to him, 
and the stir he makes scarcely extends beyond his county. 
confines himself, too, almost exclusively to the dinner-table; 
and it is one advantage of our public-dinner system that the 
eating and drinking tends to rob people’s eloquence of acerbity. 
No man is seriously angry on a public subject after three 
varieties of flesh meat and the best part of a bottle of wine. 
Mr. Bright knows this so well that the roader may have ob- 
served that he never chooses a dinner for the scene of one of his 
invectives. It is always a sowée ~an un-English meal, we think, 


“make a fight for it,’’ and its | 


He 


Who has not heard from some of | 
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for our own part; and tho cheerful hue of dessert is absent | 
from his happiest passages. pes 

The fault committed in matters rhetorical by the provincial 
magnate (especially by the younger generation) is that he is 
too apt to assume the lecturer nowadays. The geaeral diffusion | 
of literature has put a certain skill of this kind within every- 
body’s reach, and most men of good education can cuta respect- | 
able figure in preluding upon an intellectual subject. But in | 
the facility lies the danger. ‘The big man of a neighbourhood 
should not be too ready toput the measure of his understanding | 
within easy reach of his neighbours. He cannot in one case out 
of a thousand equal in this way the books or lectures of men 
whose forte or occupation is writing or lecturing. And, while 
few can judge of the silent value there may be in a man, the | 
amount of his displayed and exhibited faculty in a particular | 
line is more easily appreciable. In short, if the philanthropist | 
should shrink from being a showman, the squire or lord should 
shrink from being a bore. The number ot men who get less 
credit for their brains than they ought to do, by merely being 
always trying to get more, is something hardly sufliciently un- 
derstood. eB) 

On the whole, and giving its full credit to our British 
eloquence, we are inclined to think there is too much of it. The 
example of America shows that our tendency is to carry it too 
far, and ought to warn us; for to carry it too far is to risk the 
pollution of our language for one thing; but, worse than that, 
the spread of lip-service over-sentimentalism, and weakness of 
will in things practical. ‘The reader may ask how it is to be 
checked ; nor do we blink the difficulty. We assert, as the 
result of our own observation, that a British audience is too lenient 
to bores! There is a hint for our countrymen which, judiciously 
employed, may bring forth good fruit. Perhaps it resembles 
in its malignity the hint conveyed by the gentleman who shouted 
“Don't nail his ears tothe pump!” But we may repeat that 
cry in a more charitable and sincere spirit. We wish our com- 
patriots not to nail their cars to any “ pump ” who may be taking 
advantago of their helpless position as an audience, 


SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


Tux Granp Duke Constantine, it is said, is soon to leave Cronstadt with 
a Russian squadron for the coast of Italy. 

Sir Joun Dean Pavt anp STRAWAN, now under sentence in Woking 
prison, will be released from confinement on the 23rd instant. 


A Pension oy £70 a Year has been given to Mr. Charles Duke Yonge, 
author of several Greek and Latin school-books—notably of the ‘* English- 
Greek Lexicon” and the ‘‘ Phraseological English-Latin Dictionary ’—for 
literary services, 

Ronson, Revparu, anv “ Jim THE Penman,” have arrived at their desti- 
nation—the penal settlement, Western Australia. 

AN APPLICATION HAS BEEN MADE TO THE BoArp or Trave for joining 
the chief English and Irish ports by means of telegraphic wires, along which 
warnings may be sent from town to town of approaching and passing 
storms. The naval and military uses of such a network of wires are 
obvious. 

Twenty Tuovsanp Toxs or Iron require to be replaced every year on 
railways, owing to ‘*wear and tear,’ and twenty-six million wooden 
sleepers require to be replaced annually from the same cause. Three 
hundred thousand trees are annually felled to make good the decay of the 
sleepers, and this number of trees require for their growth five thousand 
acres of forestland. 

A Sraristicat Account (says the Palrie) furnishes the significant fact 
that, during the time the French troops occupied the Italian peninsula (less 
than three months), there were more marriages contracted between 
Frenchmen and Italian women than had taken place between the latter and 
Austrians during the space of twenty years. 


Mr. anv Mrs. Caries Kran commence a short engagement at the 
Plymouth Theatre on the 12th instant. They will be accompanied by 
several other of the old favourites of the Princess’ Theatre. 

Paincre Lucien Bonaparte (says the Bulletin de Paris) is likely to 
obtain the archbishopric of Ravenna, vacant by the death of Monseigneur 
Falconieri. 

A Course or Six Lectures on Sociat Science, embracing all the 
relations between labour and capital, is about to be delivered by Mr. Wm. 
Ellis at the South Kensington Museum. These lectures are particularly 
addressed to school-teachers, but the general public will be admitted. The 
first will be given on Tuesday, October 11. 


Lorp Brovenam is to attend the annual soirée of the Bradford 
Mechanics’ Institute on Wednesday, October 12, and present the prizes and 
certificates awarded by the Institute and the Society of Arts. 


A Boatman or THE Tynz, Robert Chambers, has wrested from the 
watermen of the Thames the championship of the river. ‘The late champion 
Kelly) was beaten, on Thursday week, by Chambers. The course was 
utney to Mortlake. Chambers won a close contest by eleven lengths. 
Tur Lovers or ovr Nationan Antiquities will rejoice to learn that 
the Duke of Cleveland has let to the Committee of Excavations four acres 
of ground at Wroxeter, the two on which the excavations have hitherto 
been carried on, and two additional acres adjoining, to be kept permanently 
open to the public, and not to be filled up again. 


Tux Rev. Dr. Amuunst, the Roman Catholic Bishop of Northampton‘ 
has been making a ‘‘ visitation” in Suffolk. Such a proceeding, the Bury 
Post states, has not taken place since the Reformation. A report is current 
in Norfolk that one of the principal noblemen of the county, who has also 
large estates in Scotland, has ‘ gone over” from the Anglican Church, 


Sicnor Enrico Lemmi, who played a distinguished part in the Italian 
war of 1848, notably at Curtatone and Rome, has been appointed Italian 
tutor to the Prince of Wales. 


Tux Covrr or Common Councit has at length adopted measures for 
improving the state of the courts and passages in the Old Bailey. The 
small, dark, and inconvenient rooms are to be enlarged and made lighter, 
steps are to be removed, passages widened and levelled, and all to be done 
at the cost of £8000. 

A Very Enruvstastic Mrrtina, held at Waterford, has resolved to take 
steps to secure a free pardon for Mr. Thomas Meagher, who, it will be 
or wot made his escape from the penal colony and went to the United 

ates. 

Tux Germans are msking great preparations for the celebration of the 
centenary birthday of Schiller on the 10th of November next. Already the 
papers are filled with proclamations and proposals for the féte, which is to 
extend over at least three days. 

Tue Esrastisument or A Great Dartty Paper entitled La Gazette du 
Nord, and subventioned by the Russian Government, is spoken of in Paris 
circles as likely to take place within a short time. The chief editor and 
ostensible proprietor of this journal is said to be M. Gabrielle de Rumme, a 
Russian gentleman, who lately accompanied the Grand Duke Constantine 
in his Mediterranean excursion. 

Mr. Tom Taytor has undertaken to write a ‘ hippodramatic spectacle” 
for Astley’s, to be entitled ‘* The Adventures of Garibaldi.” 

Tue Sream-suip Jason of the Galway American line, has been un- 
fortunate. On leaving St. John’s she struck on a sunken rock, and had to 
put back for repairs. On the passage home she lost the greater part of 
her sails. 

Tae Davouter or Presipent Gerrrarp or Hayti was killed by a gun- 
shot, on the 3rd ult., while occupying her father’s chair. ‘The shot was 


Lorp ELain AND Mr, Rowtann Hitt. do not pull well together, it is said, 
the former requiring the power and authority which are his due, but which 
Mr. Hill, having been the real Postmaster-General for many years, is 
unwilling to surrender. 

“(HicaTomns or CuiLpRreEN,” says the New York Journal of Commerce, 
have gone to their graves in that city during the summer. ‘The mortality 
of children in New York is far greater than in any European city. 

Stx YounG Men Escarep From Verona recently disguised as girls, 

Tax Great Western Mvsic Hat in Bristol has been destroyed by fire. 


Tur Rev. H, B. Drxon, Incumbent of Christ Church, Chelmsfi 1 
popular preacher, has disappeared. berappreteeciigd 

‘Tur Curer ov THe Royat Trine ov Grreies, the Lees, died near Chelms- 
ford last week, and was interred in a village churchyard according to 


Christian practice. Samuel Lee was buried in the clothes i i 
died. He was eighty-six years of age. eee 


| bridge-heath, on Monday night. ‘he damage to property was consider 


Diputurnra has appeared in Canterbury in a virulent form. 
children have been swept away within the last few days, one chi 
Friday, one on Saturday, and the third on Sunday morning. 

A Terence Exeiosion or Gas occurred in the Hebrew Colleg, 


if 


and the alarm created in the neighbourhood very great. 
Ar a TRIAL OF STRENGTH AND SpeED between two British and two ‘Arne. 


| rican locomotives in Chile, John Bull is said to have been beaten, 


A Cooper at Kirniixe, a village near Vienna, has been senten 
three months’ imprisonment for having publicly found fault with uy: 
in which the war in Italy was carried on. 

Guanp Feres have been held at Martinique on occasion of the inauey,,. 
tion of the statue of the Empress Josephine. 

Tur St. Hevey’s Frur-miris, Hunslet, took fire on Saturday mornins 
Property to the value of £2000 or £3000 was destroyed. 

Some or tueFeencu Jovenats solemnly congratulate the city of Lo; 
for having risen superior to social prejudices, and elected a tuilor 
Mayor. The constitution of our City companies, “‘ Merchant Ty 
* Grocers,” &c., is a mystery which our French friends wil! not give t) 
selves the trouble to understand. 

Apvices rrom Frencu Gvuiaxa describe that colony to be in anythiy; 
but a satisfactory condition. The colony is described as a failure both 
regards its agriculture and the experiment of a penitentiary establishmen; 
for convicts, and the absence of prosperity is attributed to administratiy 
errors. ; 

Mr. Smauuey, secretary to the Amicable Permanent Benefit Building 
Society at Wigan, is under suspicion of being a defaulter. 

Sir Greonce Grey is to return to the Cape as Governor. 

Tue Prince or Waxes has sent a goat to the 23rd Welsh Fusilior 
Malta, as the other died since the regiment has been there. 

Tue ABERDREN Beach-batTreRy, mounting above a sloping earthwork 
four 68-pounders, and containing a large quantity of powder, shells, pray. 
and case shot, is at last completed. ; 

Mr. Joun Carrer, citizen and clockmaker, has been chosen Lord Mayor 
of London for the ensuing year. 

In sEveRAL Worksnors and manufactories of Lyons the practic: 
paying workmen on Mondays instead of Saturdays has been introduced. 

Joun H. Ricuarps, Esq., son of the Hon. Baron Richards, has bern 
appointed by the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland to the chairmanship of th, 
county of aterford, rendered vacant by the death of T. Basson t, 
Esq., QC. 

Tae Turrry-srven Hosrirtats or Brescia received after the battle of 
Solferino 32,916 wounded—viz., 17,345 French, 13,959 Italians, and 1)! 
Austrians; 26,038 have recovered, 1273 have died; that is about one in 
eleven. 

Tuk Coat recently reported to have been discovered in Kent prov 
to be only a block weighing about four cwt. It was found embedded 1 
chalk at a depth of 180 feet. 

Tur Deatu or true Eart or Jersey is announced. His Lordship had 
attained a very advanced age. 

Prince JEROME is said to be very unwell. 

Tux Moniteur has published a decree admitting brandies extracte4 
from molasses imported direct into France in French vessels free of duty, 

_A Bett or Green Grass, fourteen inches high, and thirteen inches in 
diameter, has been placed in the turret of the chapel at the Grange, 
Borrowdale. 

THe SrRike oF THE MEN AT THE CLypE IRonworks is at anend. The 

men are to be paid an advance of 6d. per day, provided they commen: 
work immediately. 
_ Tue Toronto Globe announces that a Mr. Hickok, of that city, has 
invented an apparatus by which he walks with great ease and rapidity upon 
the water, ‘‘It appears quite as easy as walking on snow-shoes, the motion 
of which it much resembles.” 

A Roya Ornver in Counct extends the limited time for the payment of 
the reduced bounties of £6 to able seamen, and of £3 to ordinary seamen, 
until the 30th of November next. 

Tuk Bon Sens,a newspaper published at Annecy, is now constantly 
seized. The number of Friday week says, ‘*This number having been 
again seized we leave en blanc the part incriminated. Vive la Liberté!” 

Tue Frencu Government have ordered twenty large transports, cupatle 
of conveying 1500 men each, to be built, 


ot 


THE LOUNGER AT THE CLUBS. 


Bic Ben the second has gone the way of its predecessor. The force 
of folly can no further go than it has gone in the management of the 
business of fixing a bell in Sir Charles Barry’s tower. The first bell, 
which was cast by Warner, and delivered in the reign of Chief Com- 
missioner Sir Benjamin Hall, turned outa failure. It was flawed in 
the casting, and under the clumsy, unscientific hammering which it 
received by way of trial it cracked. It was confidently foretold that 
the bell would be broken, and within a week of the utterance of the 
ey the fulfilment came. Big Ben the second owed his birth to 

fears, of Whitechapel ; and when delivered and tested, in the reign of 
Chief Commissioner Lord John Manners, was pronounced to be a perfect 
bell; and, after a wearisome delay, was hoisted aloft and began to toll 
the hours. The tone, however, was not a success. Ata distance it 
sounded clearly enough, but beneath it there was a whizzing accompani- 
ment, which showed that something was wrong, and, moreover, a clearly 
perceptible discord in the dying reverberations. Numerous were the 
conjectures as to the cause of these faults. Some said the bell was 
struck with a wooden hammer, and hence the unpleasant accompani- 
ment; but the fact, I believe, was that the fault was in the hanging. 
The bell, instead of being hung on gudgeons, so as to hang free to 
swing, was rigidly bolted up to a complicated iron framework ; the 
consequence of which unprecedented arrangement was that every time 
the bell was struck the vibration was sent passing through the iron 
ribs, and hence the whizzing accompaniment, and, as the iron frame: 
work was of course in a different key to the bell, hence also the dis- 
cord. If any one doubts that this was the cause of the impure tone 
he may satisfy himself by a very simple experiment. Let him stretch 
a stout wire across a wooden frame, fasten a common household bel! 
tightly to the middle of the wire, and strike it with a hammer, and in 
listening he will find that he gets two tones, one from the bell and 
another from the wire; and, if the wire and the bell be not in tune, he 
will, of course, get a discord. But how was it the bell broke? Well, 
I apprehend from the same cause. If the bell had hung free in 
gudgeons it would have slightly revoiled from every stroke ; But, being 

olted up tightly and rigidiy to the iron frame, it offered a stern resist- 
ance to the hammer, and at last was broken in the contest. How simple 
all this is. We may see it illustrated every day as we walk along the 
road. The stone-breaker when he wishes to break a stone does not 
place it upon the pislding mud, but upon another hard stone. Suspend 
a common wineglass from a string, and you may strike it a pretty 
sharp knock without danger; but hold it tightly and you will find that 
a much lighter blow will shiver it to pieces. Is it not marvellous that 
all the scientific gentlemen who have clustered round the bell should 
not have seen all this? But they evidently did not; nor had they thie 
slightest suspicion but that the bell was at last a success ; for soon after 
it was fixed all the scaffolding was remoyed, and the expensive hoisting 
machinery and tackle sold off by auction, The Times suggests that tle 
business of recasting and hanging shall now be put into the hands of 
Warner or Mears, who shall be bound to put it up on his own responsi- 
bility, and everybody must see that this is the right course to be taken; 
for, if a man who has all his lifetime been a practical belleaster cannot 
o ih we may be sure that amateurs, however scientific, cannot help 

_ But, wonderful as the stupid management of the bell is, it is, unbap- 
pily, of a iece with what we Loc migr | see in the conduct of Government 
affairs. For example, at Haslar Creek an enormous sum has been 
expended in laying down a hauling-up slip and railroad, and in build~ 
ing sheds. And what for? Why, to haul up the Crimean gun-boats, and 
place them high and dry, which gun- boats, having all of them clean bot 
toms, ought never to have been laid up? In fact, the said bottoms are 
now all rotting, and must be replaced. Ever carpenter in the kingdom 
could have told the Admiralty that it would be so, but the result never 
[Ne ig the official mind. Again, at Netley there is in process of 

uilding one of the largest‘hospitals in the world; and now, afier at 
expenditure of £200,000, the site is declared to be miserably unhicalthy, 
and the building is tound to be upon a principle universally condemned, 
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and it is a serious question whether it would not be better to sacrifice ! 
the money expended rather than complete the building, | 

But what shall we say to the great anchor case, the facts of which | 
would be incredible were they not on record? In 1853 an Admiralty | 
committee decided that of seven anchors tested in every possible way | 
Trotman’s anchor was the best and cheapest, and the Admiralty anchor | 
the worst and dearest, and yet the Admiralty still continues to buy the | 
old anchors in preference to Trotman’s. On board the Queen's yacht | 
Trotman’s is used, and is, as we all know, in use on the Givut 
Eustern, and is generally patronised by the mercantile marine; but 
into the Admiralty ships it is still obstinately refused admission.’ Mr. 
Trotman lately offered to test one of his anchors, Weighing 50 ewt., and 
costing £99, against the best Admiralty anchor Weighing double the 
weight and costing £365; but my Lords declined the off; rn Now, this 
is no joke; for the sum annually spent by the Admiralty for anchors is 
£50,000, whereas, if these superior anchors of Trotman were adopted, 
the annual cost would only be £12,000. Then why are they not adopted ? 
your readers will ask. Ah! Why indeed? Sir John Pakington, when 
pressed in the last Session to give the reason why, said “he knew 
nothing of the quality of these anchors from his own personal know- 
ledge, but, on consulting practical naval officers the reply was, that 
they did not in their experience find them answer."’ Now, it would be 
really interesting to know who these practical naval officers were who 
were suffered to overule the Admiralty committee's decision, the 
opinion of the commander of the Queen's yacht, the testimony of 
**Lloyds,”’ and the opinion of thousands of practical men in the mer- 
cantile marine. Some two or three old fogies, we take it, who dis- 
cussed the question over a bottle of port in something like this fashion— 
‘“[ say, Bowline, Sir John wants to know what we think of these new- 
fangled anchors. You have seen them, of course.” ‘Yes, and don’t like 
them. 1'm an old fellow, you see, and don't like new-fangled things. 
We had none of them when [ was at sea. And yet, we did pretty well, 
(Girampus, eh? But what's your opinion, old boy; you've seen some 
service.’ ‘* Well, I think with you; so push the bottle, and here’s a 
toast—' Old Friends, Old Times, and Old Port.’ “With all my 
heart; and you tell Sir John that, as practical men, we decide that the 
old anchors are the besi. Mind you say practical, Grampus.”” 

There was a strange blunder in my last. For Rev. J. J. Halcombe 
there stood staring me in the face when I opened your paper, ‘* The 
Rey. J. J. Haleombe 7'ree.” How that Tree came there I know not, 
Lut it was not of my planting. 


THE THEATRICAL LOUNGER. 
ST. JAMES’S—ADELPHI—STRAND, 

Tur Sv. James's Tirrarre, very prettily redecorated and fitted up 
with a view to comfort as well as show, was opened under the manage- 
ment of Mr. F. B. Chatterton on Saturday last, when were presented 
two pieces which, the one for folly, the other for sheer ribald vulgarity, 
are unparalleled in my experience of the British drama. ‘The first was 
by Mr. Fitzball, and is a drama which, having been kicking about the 
lumber-rooms of every manager in London, at length finds a home at 
a place where something extraordinarily good was required to retrieve the 
fallen fortunes of the house. I do not purpose to give its plot. It had 
none ; it was a farrago of nonsense, full of the old tie-wig stage con- 
yentionalities—gentlemen in disguise of gipsies marrying heiresses; 
country bumpkin squires of the Tony Lumpkin breed dressed in scarlet 
coats, smacking whips, and talking about ‘‘ poop-ies ;’’ comic lovers 
tilling up gaps with stupid joke and silly courtship ; and dialogue, now 
of high-flown sentimentality, now of commonplace nonsense. The 
acting was good, but the piece was so intrinsically wretched that no 
amount of good acting could have made it endurable. Mr. Leigh Murray 
was announced, so that it is almost needless to say he did not appear. 
Ilis part was played by Mr. Emery, who was quite out of his element, 
ut did his best with the wretched materials allotted to him, Miss 
Arden worked hard and successfully. Mr. Charles Young pleased the 
gallery very much; and a débutante, a Miss Kate Hickson, showed 
herself’ a lady accustomed to the stage. The burlesque that followed is 
a parody of the story of ‘‘ Virginius,’’ rendered with the rhythm of 
Catnach and the humour of the comic singer at a penny gait. The 
author is a Mr. Leicester Buckingham, whose name has appeared before 
in the public prints, and whose present production fully sustains the 
notion one was previously tempted to form of him. In an interpolated 
baliet Miss Lydia Thompson reappeared, and danced with great grace 
and spirit. On Wednesday night she acquitted herself with remark- 
able success in a little piece called ‘* Magic Toys,”’ produced with the 
especial object of giving her an opportunity for the display of her 
peculiar powers, 

At the Apeiput the drama of ‘‘The Willow Copse’’ has been 
revived with the greatest success. Mr. Webster plays the part originally 
undertaken by Mr, Hughes—a wonderful improvement. Miss Woolgar’s 
Meg is one of the finest pieces of acting of the modern stage. 

The new drama of ‘The Great Russian Bear,” at the SrRaND, is 
too slight to render it a lasting success. 


THE LITERARY LOUNGER. 
THE MAGAZINES, 


We have a very excellent number of Blackwood this month, con- 
taining much interesting, straightforward, but exciting reading. The 
second part of * Horse- dealing in Syria”? is much more pleasant than 
the first. The author seems to have rid himself of the exuberance of 
animal spirits at the outset, and his descriptions of scenery and people 
are now strongly coloured, natural, and original, and no less vivid from 
the absence of that straining after smartness and forced simile which 
disfigured the first chapter. The account of the sale of their Arabian 
horses by the Bedouins is capitally done, and I myself can vouch for 
the truth of the statement that sentimental or ai ectionate feeling is 
very little concerned in the matter, and that these stories of the 
romantic attachment existing between the horse and his master with 
which our childish minds were imbued are, in modern days at least 
purely fictional. ‘The description of how the horses, when bought and 
brought to Beyrout, were with the greatest difficulty embarked on board 
the steamer is very good and very funny. The writer, however, does 
not notice that the pulling the horse’s fore-legs from under him, which 
seems to have been such a lucky hit, is simply the general Rarey 
dodge. ‘The Seaside in the Papal States’’ is also a capital paper, 
descriptive of lovely scenery and odd, quaint phases of life among the 
lower-class Italians—scenes and living both totally unknown to those 
who merely “de” Italy in the well-beaten tracks and on the Conti- 
nental guide-book model. A bit of this description is so good and so 
new that we willingly extract it:— 


There is a family of father, mother, and four black-eyed little girls in 
these lower rooms, all of whom bivouac for the night in an apartment next 
to our salle-ii-manger, through one side of which, separated by an impromptu 
partition of semi-transparent canvas, we have to pass, with such enlighten- 
lng peeps of that congregation of beds and such odours as are indispensable. 
inner appears at broken and irregular intervals—soup desperately hot, 
with floating balls of grease on its surface, and a mass of thieady home- 
made maccaroni below ; then little anchovies and slices of uncooked ham 
and Bologna sausage; then the /ritto—where are other slices of ham 
curiously gummed into an inclosure of bread, and accompanied by fried 
artichokes and vegetable marrow and balls of rice ; then a dish of peas 
once more, with prosciutto, (small slices of ham) appearing amid the broken 
and dusky green of the unhappy vegetable; then the wmido, or stew—a 
piece of overcooked meat laid upon a bed of rice which has absorbed the 
grayy ; then a pair of roasted pigeons of antique age, the patriarchs of the 
race; then tiny Alpine strawberries and cherries; and so the meal is con- 
cluded, and we have eaten, or are supposed to have eaten, “‘a real Italian 
dinner !” as somebody assures us with exultation—not a hotel dinner, cos- 
mopolitan and uncharacteristic, and adapted to the tastes of strangers, but 
unsophisticated and individual cookery, native to the soil—with perhaps 
only a little less oil, vinegar, onion, and tomato than the good people would 
have had for themselves. That is pleasant to know, certainly ; but we are 
hot over-ctfusive in our gratitude. Let us go out be aap the loggia when the 
quick twilight has fallen, and the moon rises over the sea. ‘The loggia has 
ho better pavement than the pebbly concrete which forms a portion of 
our bed-room tioors, and has the clothes-line still suspended across it 
on which the Sora Marianna, our landlady, has had her ‘wash- 
ing” hung out to dry—not to say that it is incumbered with 


hold and kitchen utensils not 


various hous generally regarded 9 

ornamental: however, these are very secondary matters in this part of the 
From the low wall which bounds one side we look down 1 pon a little 
ar piazza, with picturesque outer-stairs, and deep arches of dark- | 


ness under them, where there is an old house which has been a great house 


some time, and which still retains, likea solitary jewel, the pretticst delicate 
Gothic window, divided by a little twisted pil Opposite that is a dim 
picture of the Madonna, with a twinkling fee lamp newly lighted before 
it; and while we look down in the soft purple gloom of the night, over the 


| great black gulf of steps which leads from a corner of the little piazza to the 


foun it there suddenly breaks out a measured chant, led by a woman at 
one of the d 


; rways, und responded to by others round, till every door 
bears its part in the response, as the inmates appear upon the high “‘stair- 
heads,”’ or under the lower arches. With the high houses shutting in that 
morsel of space—the “little span of sky, and little lot of stars,’’ which 
is all that is visible of the vast heavens from that inclosure—the 
half-seen figures at the doors, the twinkle of the lamp before the 
shrine, and the tainter irregular lights in the windows, the scene is 
as picturesque as could be imagined; while still the one voice rises with a 
certain rude solemnity, and the chorus answers with a homely, irregular 
sincerity of response, till the litany ends ina ** Viva Maria, Maria Viva!” 
sung in an altered time and quicker chorus, which brings all the silent 


inhabitants to the windows to join in, and ends the nightly observance. The 
Voices were not very sweet, nor the music very entrancing ; but that was 
how they sang the Ave Maria, with the soft boom of the Mediterranean 


echoing in, the work-day over, and the village clocks sounding the first hour 
of the night. 


The article on “ Mountaineering,” the foundation for which is the 
Alpine Club’s book of “Peaks, Passes, and Glaciers,’’ comes some- 
what late, the subject having been previously commented on by near] 
all the weekly, monthly, and quarterly reviews, and meeting here wit 
no novelty of treatment. Two renderings of Bréton ballads are poor 
enough both in story and rhythm; and the ‘ Legend of Barney 
O'Carroll,’” a pretty Irish fairy tale, would have read much more plea- 
santly had the Hibernianisms been left unitalicised, as the joke, if there 
be one, in calling sea *‘say,’’ and queer ‘ quare,’’ would tell quite as 
well in the usual Roman letter. 

Under the title of ‘* Idealistie Novelists"? the Universal Review gives 
a very clear, sound, and impartial criticism on Miss Muloch's various 
productions, and principally on her last work, ‘* A Life for a Life.” 
The notice, on the whole, is certainly favourable, giving the authoress 
credit for great earnestness, sincerity, and poetic grace, allowing her 
great popularity, and accounting for it somewhat harshly, it is true, 
and hoping that years will mature her powers, and remove her from the 
idealistic to the realistic school of novelists. In an article of twenty- 
five pages called ‘‘ Literature of the Indian Rebellion’? we have, 
admirably condensed from all the works whieh have appeared on the 
subject, a comprehensive history of the mutiny, its causes and results, 
and what those eopaped in it endured. Admirers of Shelley will find 
avery good review of the various books which have recently appeared ; 
and “* American Numismatics’ isa paper of more general interest than 
its name would import. 

The Coustitutional Press publishes an extremely pleasant gossiping 
paper this month called ‘‘ Actors Off the Stage,” giving plenty of 
piquant anecdote of those persons the mystery of whose private lives 
is always so eagerly sought after. The writer's experiences are not 
confined to our own artists: he has been a citizen of the theatrical 
world, and is equally at home with Regnier, Rachel, and Dessoir. I 
confess that I can scarcely appreciate the fun of the ‘‘ Misdirected 
Letters,”’ which seem but a poor imitation of Sam Slick. Two new 
stories are begun in this number—one, called ‘‘ The False Step,’’ by 
the author of ‘* Anne Sherwood,’’ a novel of great power in the ‘‘ Jane 
Kyre’’ school. In this magazine we generally tind some very creditable 
verses, but this month’s contribution, ‘The Rose of the Autumn,” is 
not up to the usual mark, 

The West of Scotland Magazine and Review is new to me, though 
this is the sixtieth number of the publication, It seems well arranged. 
“ About a Well-known Blackguard ” is the somewhat strong title of a 
biographical and critic:1 paper on Dean Swift. There are some pretty 
verses, ‘* Metempsychosis, by Mr. Buchanan, and some unintelligible 
lines where somebody's soul is described as ‘‘ Palimpsest of a dead and 
living world,” by Mr. Dobell. What a great writer is Mr. George 
Gilfillan! He has here an article called **.A Visit to Loch Awe and 
Glencoe,’’ which is, perhaps, the sublimity of bathos. 


POST-OFFICE INQUISITION. 


Tue following extraordinary series of questions put to the subordinates 
of the Liverpool Post Office is extracted from a late number of the Civil 
Service Gazette :— 

P.O., Liverpool, Aug. 24. 

For Mr. —, who I request will carefully answer the following questions, 
for the information of the Postmaster-General :— 

1. Where do you reside? 

2, What rent do you pay !—what taxes? 

3. Do you pay the rent quarterly, monthly, or weekly ? . 

4. Have you any income beside that received in prs official capacity 
here, or do you carry on or share profits in any kind of business? If so, 
state particulars. ; 

5. What family have you? If you have any children, state their ages, 
and whether any of them are inemployment ; and, if so, the wages received, 
and by whom employed. 

6. Did your expenditure for the year ended 31st of July last exceed your 
income! If so, to what amount? 

7. State as nearly as you can the principal items of expenditure, and 
what caused the excess. 

5. State the amount of your debts, and to whom they are owing. 

9. From whom have you borrowed money during the last two years? 
When did you borrow it, and has any portion of it been repaid? Have you 
undertaken to repay debts by weekly instalments or otherwise ? i 

10. Have you lent money to any person in this office? If so, state his 
name, the amount, and when the transaction occurred ; also, whether such 
money, or any portion of it, has been repaid ? x 

ll, Are you a bondsman for any person (whether connected with this 
oftice or not) who has borrowed money from a loan society? Ifso, state his 
name, address, the sum you are surety for, and when the loan was con- 
tracted; also the name of the society from which the loan was obtained. 

12. State the circumstances fully which led to your present pecuniary 
embarrassment. 


Several newspapers having reported that this inquisition had been 
made by the Postmaster-General or Mr. Rowland Hill, the latter 
gentleman comes forward with a contradietion. ‘‘ The facts are that a 
few persons in the Liverpool office having, it was feared, become 
embarrassed in their affairs and entangled in a system of pecuniary 
accommodation, an investigation was ordered; and the postmaster of 
Liverpool judged it expedient, in making that investigation, to address to 
these persons certain questions. But this course he took on his own 
authority alone, and, on the matter coming to the knowledge of the 
chief office, an inquiry into the postmaster’s proceedings was imme- 
diately instituted.” 


How tex American AMBASSADOR EntTERED PeKkin.—The Paya gives the 
following description of the very dignified manner in which the representa- 
tive of the United States went to Pekin :—‘‘ The last news from Shanghai 
establishes beyond a doubt the arrival of Mr. Ward, the American Envoy, 
at Pekin. ‘This diplomatist ascended the Ki-Tcheou-Yunho, one of 
the branches of the Peiho, accompanied by ail the members of 
his legation. Arrived at Ning-Ho-Fou, the American corvette which 
had brought Mr. Ward was retained in the port. The members of the 
legation, under the guidance of a mandarin, were placed in a huge box, 
about five metres long by three broad, which was closed everywhere but 
above, so as to prevent those it contained from seeing the country. This 
box, or travelling chamber, provided with all things necessary to the com- 
fort of the traveller, was placed on a raft, and taken first up the river and 
then up the Imperial Canal as fur as the gate of the capital. Here it was 

laced on a large truck drawn by oxen, and in this way the Minister of the 
nited States and the members of his legation entered the town of Pekin. 
They were perfectly well treated by the Chinese, but were not allowed to see 
anything. The truck was drawn into the courtyard of a large house, which 
was to be the residence of the American Envoys, but from which they were 
not to be allowed to go out. At the last dates they were awaiting their 
interview with the Emperor. They had not been allowed to have any com- 
munication with the outer world, but were permitted to send a despatch to 
Mr. Fish, the American Consul at Shanghai, informing him of their safety, 
After the interview the American Minister was to be reconducted to the 
frontier in the same way as that in which he came,”” 
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LORD JOHN RUSSELL ON ITALY. 

Lorn Joun Russeiu's speech at Aberdeen last week chietly bore 
upon the affairs of Italy. After laying down the rule of doing as we 
would be done by as the guiding principle of his foreign policy, Le 
said 


It occurred some ten or twelve years ago to some men of very ardent hopes 
and great literary talents that foreign nations had not succeeded in attaining 
the affections or confidence of the Italians—that the Italians might as well 
govern Italy themselves. It was a new notion, but not a very unnatural 
one. In 1848-49 they made the attempt. Unfortunately they succeeded so 
ill that they gave people a great distrust of their power of self-government ; 
but the Emperor of the French, having conquered Lombardy in the present 
year, made a wise and magnanimous declaration that he did not go to cons 
quer Lombardy for himself, but that the Italians should be the free citizens 
of a great country. The Italians, not only in Lombardy, but in Tuscany, 
Modena, and Parma, have acted upon this declaration, and they have made 
temporary and provisional governments to themselves, declaring that they 
wish hereafter to be the free citizens of a great country. Well, I ask, 
has there been any mischief produced! Because I think, with regard to this 
mutter of States and nations regulating their own government, it is not very 
different from that of a man—say in this city of Aberdeen—regulating his 
own house. But, at the same time, it is possible that a man may manage 
his house in such a way as to be a great nuisance to his neighbours. For 
instance, he may set up a pyrotechnic manufactory in his house, making 
experiments to try his skill, and, it may be, sending up skyrockets into the 
air every evening in order to see the effect. This would not seem to be 
agreeable, because other householders might conceive that their houses 
might be set on fire. Instead of wishing to encourage the gentleman to do 
whatever he pleases in his own house, the Lord Provost might be called on 
to interfere with that gentleman because he was likely to set fire to the 
houses of his neighbours; but has anything of that sort occurred in Italy ? 
Can any man say there is such a disturbance of order at Milan, Modena, 
or Florence, that the neighbours—the Austrians, or other neighbours— 
are called upon to interfere! On the contrary, this people, just 
emancipated, who have been subject to foreign rule for many years, and 
who might have been expected to burst into some excess—possibly some 
outrage against the persons who are most odious to them—have conducted 
their matters with perfect order—with as much order as if they 
had been the citizens of a country which had long been free. Well, 
then, I say, though we can claim no credit for having enabled these 
people to assert their freedom—although we have been bystanders, and, I 
think for very good and suflicient reasons, have taken no part in the hos- 
tilities of this spring; yet I think we are bound to say—we do say, and we 
have said—that against any interference of forcign force to prevent those 
people having their own Government and conducting their affairs as 
they like, we do most loudly and solemnly protest; and therefore, be the 
terms of the treaty now negotiated what they may, if hereafter, consequent 
upon that treaty, there shall be a congress of the Powers of Europe, 
we might assist only upon one condition—namely, that foreign force is not 
to be used in order to compel fulfilment of the conditions of peace, what- 
ever they may be, But I feel convinced, and such is the language, not of 
one of those Powers, but of both those Powers, that, whatever their opinions 
may be as to what has taken place—and the Austrian Government cannot 
be expected to approve of the revolution in Modena and Tuscany—neither 
Power has any intention to interfere by force with the decision of those 
peoples; and, happy as we are in this country in independence long acquired, 
it is not only our interest, but I think it must be our wish, to see that every 
State in Europe, whether they prefer a system which we think not com- 
patible with liberty, or whether they prefer a just and temperate system of 
representative monarchy, or whether they preier any other form of govern- 
ment, provided they do not interfere with their neighbours—I think that 
the independence of the several States of Europe is an object which Great 
Britain ought to feel a sympathy and interest in. Be assured that, so far 
as Tam concerned, while I have the honour to hold the seals of the Foreign 
Office, it shall be for no mean purpose, for no selfish interest, that I shall 
endeavour to use the name, and intiuence, and authority of Great Britain. 
This country holds high a beacon which may save the rest of the world. It 
is not for us to arrogute and dictate with respect to what they shall do, but 
it is our duty when we do speak to speak in the language of a free people, 
as the loyal and obedient subjects of a Monarch who reigns in the affections 
of her people, 


MR. WILSON AND INDIAN PRODUCE. 


A speciaL meeting of the Cotton Supply Association was held on 
Tuesday, at the Manchester Townhall, to confer with the Right Hon. 
James Wilson previous to his departure for India. Mr. J. Cheetham, 
the chairman ot the association, Mr. Bazley, M.P., Mr. H. Ashworth, 
Mr. E. Potter, Sir E. Armitage, the Mayor of Manchester, Mr. J. A. 
Turner, M.P., and other influential gentlemen were present. 

The chairman said the association had asked the right hon. gentleman 
to meet them, under the idea that the suggestions they could throw out 
to him would materially assist in those financial operations to which his 
attention would be directed, and that in the development of the 
resources of India would be found ultimately the best mode of re- 
generating its finance. It was sometimes suggested to members of this 
association that they should grow cotton in India themselves. But it 
was not the duty of the manufacturer to grow cotton. All they asked 
of the Government was that it should discharge its duties as the land- 
owner of India by undertaking those public works which in this 
country would be developed by private energy, and it would be found 
that not only the production of cotton, but all the agricultural resources 
of India, would be promoted in an astonishing degree. 

Mr. E. Ashworth moved the first resolution, which was seconded by 
Mr. M. Ross, and supported by Mr. Bazley, M.P. It wasas follows :— 

That the members of the Cotton Supply Association beg to congratulate 
the Right Hon. James Wilson upon his recent appointment to an important 
and responsible mission in India, and they now record their satisfaction on 
seeing him among them previous to his departure to the field of his new 
duties, where they assure him their sympathies will accompany him, and 
trust that his experience and talent will afford remedies for the financial 
difficulties which now embarrass the Indian Government. 

Mr. Turner, M.P., moved the second resolution, which was seconded 
by the Mayor of Ashton :— 

That this association believes that India is capable of growing more cotton 
and other products for export than Great Britain consumes; and that to 
develop the agricultural resources of that dependency a fee-simple tenure 
of land is indispensable ;, public works, in roads, in aid of navigation and 
irrigation, and in docks and quays, are urgently required ; and, as past 
experience has proved such works to be reproductive and profitable, 
there is no question that, in conjunction with peace and economy, they 
would afford—by their promotion of agricultural industry, and by the 
extension of commerce—financial relief beyond any other expedient which 
can be suggested. Hence this policy, which only can achieve permanent 
st for India, is commended to the support of the Right Hon. James 


ilson. 


Mr. Wilson made a speech in reply, assuring the meeting that he 
would do his best to carry out their views. 

Mr. Wilson had previously met a deputation from Bradford, in York- 
shire, consisting of Mr. Foster, Mr. Whitworth, and another gentle- 
man, representing the Bradford Chamber of Commerce, who sought an 
interview for a kindred object, the supply of wool in connection with 
India. At Manchester, again, on ‘Thursday, Mr. Wilson attended a 
meeting of the Chamber of Commerce. 

The Mayor of Liverpool gave a banquet on Monday night to 
Mr. James Wilson and Sir Join Bowring. 


Monry-onper Orrices.—New regulations respecting money-order offices 
came into operation on the lst of October, and the distinction between minor 
and major offices is abolished from that date. Advices of money orders 
drawn on any office in the United Kingdom must now be transmitted direct 
to the paying-oflice, and not sent through the London office. Applications 
for the alteration of the name of payee or remitter of an order may be made 
direct to the issuing postmaster, the remitter malting the application, if 
possible, in person, or, if by letter, inclosing an additional commission in 
postage-stamps to the Controller of the Money-order Office in London. As 
regards orders drawn by or on offices in Scotland or Ireland applications 
must for the present continue to be made to the metropolitan oflice in which 
the order was drawn, 


TESTIMONIAL TO LOFTUS C. OTWAY, ESQ 


Mexico, like many other rich countries, has the misfortune to be 
under one of the worst possible Governments. Hence the riches of the 
country are exhausted, the energies of her people thrown away, and the 
very credit of her merchants and financiers imperilled. Sidney Smith 
was bitter enough in the matter of Pennsylvanian “ repudiation ;”’ and 
Mexican repudiation—probable, but luckily not possible—sounded 
ominously ia futuro to our Mexican bondholders, ‘+ Pay or no pay” 
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was & serious question to the shareholders and capitalists when her 
Majesty's Plenipoteutiary in that State, Loftus Charles Otway, C.B., 


io the matter in so | a — to the Mexican Executive that 
ritish rights were preserved and those of the Convention bondholders 
secured, 


In gratitude for this service the latter have expended some six 
hundred guineas in the testimonial we engrave above. It is of frosted 
and burnished silver, and is beautifully modeled. Britannia protects 
Commerce, Justice and Wisdom stand near, a stem of the candelabrum, 
and a vase ornamented with indigenous fruit, complete the piece, which 
has been manufactured by Messrs. Hunt and Roskell, and designed and 
modeled by Mr. J. Brown, one of their artists. A shield in front of 
the principal figures bears the following inscription :—‘* Presented by 
the Mexican British Convention Bondholders to Loftus Charles Otway, 
Esq., her Majesty's Minister Plenipotentiary in Mexico, as a token of 
So gt and gratitude for his able support of their rights. November, 
1858.” 


SALTAIRE. 

Tur large works of which we this week give an Engraving are devoted 
almost exclusively to the manufacture of alpaca and mohair. 

The estate which has received the designation of ‘ Saltaire” is 
situated about half a mile to the west of the large manufacturing village 
of Shipley, and is one of the many beautiful spots so abundant in the 
beautiful valley of the Aire. The portion devoted to the works lies 
between the railway and the canal—both of which are able to 
convey goods to and from the premises without either cartage or por- 
terage ; it is computed at six acres, while the several floors in the mills, 
warehouses, and sheds, form a superficies of 55,000 yards, or eleven 
acres and a half. 

The principal buildings are in the form of the letter T, the hori- 
zontal stroke, which is to the south, representing the mill. It is con- 
structed in the boldest style of Italian architecture, with an imposing 
and elegant facade, 550 feet in height, and 72 feet in height above the 
level of the rails. In includes six stories, the rooms being divided in 
the centre by the engine-houses, which are situated on either side of 
the principal entrance. The top room, however, is not divided, and is 
one of the longest rooms in the world. The floors are formed on arches 
of hollow brick, made on the ground by Clayton’s patent process, the 
apertures being used for purposes of ventilation. Rows of ornamental 
cast-iron columns and massive cast-iron beams support the arches. 
The roof is of iron, similar to those of railway stations. The windows 
are of large size, with immense squares of cast plate-glass. The whole 
of this building is fireproof. 

The perpendicular stroke of the T represents the warehouses, which 
run northward to the bank of the canal—a distance of 330 feet. From 
the mill to the canal the ground falls, so that the lower end of the 
warehouses is 90 feet above the water. ‘There are seven floors in the 
warehouse, including the basement; and at the upper end there are 
two hoists by which goods are removed to or from the sheds, or to 
waspons, carts, railway-trucks, &c., all of which may be brought under 
the hoists with perfect facility. At the top of the warehouses there is 
a large cast-iron tank, capable of holding 70,000 gallons, which is sup- 

lied with water from the river by the engine-pumps. This water is 
intended to ney the dwelling-houses when erected, but will be 
available in case of fire. 

The angles of the T are occupied with sheds; the eastern angle 
being the weaving-shed. ‘The shatting is conducted in vaults under the 
floor, thus diminishing the chances of accident, and preserving the 
upper part of the vast room free from every obstruction. The western 
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angle is an immense shed designed for combing-machines. In this 
angle there are also chambers for washing, drying, and sorting Wool, and 
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reeling and packing rooms. Beneath this shed there is an enormoy, 
filter and reservoir, containing 500,000 gallons, into which the rai, 
water is conducted from all the roofs, to be applied to the process of 
scouring wool. Beyond the combing-shed, at the western boundary of 
the works, is a suite of offices and store-rooms, having a handsom 
architectural front 240 feet in length. 

The most prominent and not the least beautiful feature of + 
buildings is the chimney. It stands at the eastern corner of + 
premises; the base of it is 18 feet square, its height 250 feet. Botha 
the base and at the summit it exhibits appropriate architectural em. 
bellishment, and in effect appears like an Italian campanile. The boiler. 
house is an excavation on the south side of the mill, and is situated 
about 50 yards from the chimney. It contains eight boilers, co: 
structed on the tubular principle. In the centre of the flue between 
the boiler-house and the chimney there is one of Green’s economisers 
a curious-looking, but we dare say a very useful, piece of machinery 
It consists of an extensive series of tubes about 4 inches in diameter, 
through which the water passes on its way to the boilers ; the chambers 
in which it is placed is the passage for the smoke of the furnaces, and, 
being kept by the smoke constantly at a great heat, the water is supplied 
to the boilers at a high temperature. 

The engine-houses, as already stated, are situated on either side of 
the principal entrance to the mill. The engines are of beautiful 
design, and consist of two pairs, nominally of 400-horse power, but 
capable of being worked 7 to the extent of 1250-horse power. Some 
idea of the magnitude of these vast machines may be gathered from the 
fact that the engine-bed has absorbed upwards of 1200 tons of solid 
stone. The engines are supplied with water from the River Aire, by 
means of tunnels passing under the canal and the buildings, and is 
returned to the river when used by another series of tunnels. 

The gasworks are to the north-east, between the canal and the river, 
Like every other part of the works, they strike by their magnitude, 
The gasometer is 60 feet in diameter and 18 feet deep. It is calculated 
to supply 100,000 feet per day, for 5000 lights, in the mill, sheds, 
streets, and houses of the workpeople. ‘The gasworks are upon 
White’s hydro-carbon system. 

The architects of these stupendous buildings are Messrs. Lockwood 
and Mawson, of Bradford, also the architects of St. George’s Hall. 
The distinction they had already achieved by their various works was 
greatly increased by this their greatest effort. The engineer is Mr. 
W. Fairbairn, of Manchester. 

A branch of the railway passes under the central arches of the mill, 
at which point there are two hoists for loading and unloading railway 
trucks, and two for ordinary waggons; and at the north end of the 
warehouses the same number of hoists are provided, two for waggons, 
and two for loading and unloading vessels on the canal. 

The whole of the works thus described are constructed of stone, sup- 
plied by twenty quarries in the surrounding neighbourhood, and for 
extreme massiveness and solidity have no equal in this or any other 
country. ‘Io keep the works going 4500 hands are required, which 
involves an addition to the population of Saltaire of from nine to ten 
thousand persons. After the completion of the works, wide streets, 
spacious squares, with gardens attached, ground for recreation, a large 
dining-hall and kitchens, baths and washhouses, a covered market, 
schools, and a place of worship, each combining every improvement 
that modern art and science have brought to light, were ordered to be 
proceeded with by the gentleman who originated this undertaking. 

The immense enterprise shown in the erection of these vast works 
has seemed to us deserving of special notice, and with this view we 
have given Saltaire additional publicity. 
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THE 
PIC DE SAUVEGARDE, 
SomewHat south of Lu- 


chon, and on the extreme 
mits of France and Spain, 

rise s one of the highest pin- 
acles of the Pyrenées, and 

n as the Pic de Sauve- 

= The ascent to the 
summit is by a series of 


mountain paths, so 


steep ; 
narrow and difficult of ac- 
cess that considerable danger 


is oftentimes incurred by 
the adventurous climber, 
Only lately two English 


tourists were astonishing the 
good peasants of the Pyre- 
nees by their astounding 
feats of pedestrianism—one 
of them especially had ac- 
quired an immense reputa- 
tion for daring. The gentle- 
man in question, Mr. Charles 
Harwich, of Cambridge, on 
one occasion travelled alone 
without a guide through the 
mountains from Biarritz to 
Luchon, not leaving a single 
crevice unexplored; in fact, 
the common saying amongst 
the mountaineers was that 
the eagle alone ventured 
higher than the English- 
man. 

Of course, a famous pin- 
nacle like that of the Pic 
de Sauvegarde could not 
fuil to attract the attention 
of our adve nturous country- 
man, and he resolved to 
ke the ascent, which by 
he ordinary track, though 
difficult and in some places 
dangerous, may by ordi- 
nary care be accomplished 
in safety. A single guide 
having been procured, Mr. 
Harwich set out on his task, 
and reached the summit without any accident or mishap, Jad he 
been contented to return by the same route all would have been well, 
hut unfortunately this was not the case. 

With his adventurous spirit he determined to descend by another 
path known to be excessively perilous; and, notwithstanding the 
guide's remonstrances, who refused to accompany him, Mr. Harwich 
persevered in his intention. Hours and hours passed away, and 
othing was heard of the ill-fated tourist. On search being made, 
his mangled body was found lying at the foot of the fearful precipice 
shown in our Engraving. Probably while descending the steep, un- 
beaten track his confidence left him, bis hands lost their hold, and, 
becoming giddy, he fell a victim to his temerity. The body of the 
muirencenat and universally-regretted gentleman lies beneath a 
marble slab in the Cemetery of Luchon. 


FASHIONS FOR OCTOBER. 


Many elegant mantles and mantelets suitable for autumn have now 
made their appearance. Besides those shown in our Illustrations we 
may notice several others just introduced, and gaining great favour in 
Paris. One is called the “‘ Manteau Vercellé.’’ Itis made of black velvet, 
and is edged with a broad bias band of violet-coloured satin, covered 
with black guipure. This mantle has a pelerine, beautifully ornamented 
with black guipure and embroidery in violet silk. We may mention 
that the “Catherine de Medicis’’ is frequently made quite plain, that 
is to say, without the rich embroidery shown in our I/lustration. 

The elegant zouave jackets recently introduced in Paris are becoming 
more and more fashionable as the season advances. ‘I'hey are worn 
within doors as par-dessus or coins-de.few. Among the newest and 
most admired we may specify the following :—One is made of black 
cloth or cashmere, ornamented with Turkish embroidery in groseille, 
silk, and gold. Another, of black velvet, is embroidered with gold 
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twist, in a very rich arabesque design; the embroidery covering the 
whole of the jacket. A third is made of Napoleon-blue cashmere, orna- 
mented in a Gothic medallion pattern, wrought in silver passementerie 
and beads. 

The skirts of dresses still continue ot enormous amplitude, and those 
intended for evening costume are most elaborately trimmed with 
flounces, plessés, bows, ribbons, &c. Broad flounces have given place 
to narrow ones, which are employed in great numbers, frequently 
covering nearly the whole of the skirt. Sometimes they are set on in 
groups, with intervening spaces. 

Many elegant bonnets are composed of a combination of crape and 
velvet. Velvet flowers are also much employed for ornamenting bonnets, 
Their richness of colour renders them appropriate to the present season, 
A very elegant bonnet has been made of white crape and blue velvet. 
intermingled with black lace. The crown is of blue velvet, ornamented 
with passementerie and jet. A torsade of blue velvet and white crape 
passes across the bonnet, and on one side there is a white ostrich 
feather tipped with blue, and twisted en spirale. The strings are of 
white ribbon edged with blue velvet. Attached to the edge of the 
bonnet is a voilette of white blonde. : 


THE ILLUSTRATIONS. 

Fig. 1.—Robe of grey silk, figured with small white stars. The 
corsage and skirt are cut together in one. The sleeves are turned up 
at the ends in broad revers, with a bow on the outside of the arm, the 
ends finished with aiguillettes. A bow of the same kind contines the 
sleeve on the shoulder. The robe is fastened up the front with similar 
bows, enlarging in size from the waist to the edge of the skirt. Bonnet 
of paille de riz, having a bavolet of white silk, covered with one of 
black lace. On one side a plume of black curled feathers fixed by two 
blush roses. Under-trimming, a wreath of blush roses across the 
forehead, and quillings of black lace at each side. Strings of very 
broad white sarcenet ribbon. Collar and under-sleeves of worked muslin. 
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Fig. 2.—Robe of mauve- 
coloured organdi. The skirt 
has thirteen narrow flounces, 
quilled on and finished with 
an edge of white tulle. The 
corsage is drawn and has a 
ceinture of ribbon fastened 
in a bow, and ends in front 
of the waist. Two narrow 
frills, quilled and trimmed 
in the same style as the 
flounces, ornament the up- 
per part of the corsage. The 
sleeves are demi-long and 
wide at the ends, where they 
are finished with four nar- 
row frills corresponding with 
those on the skirt; four 
frills of the same kind at 
the upper part of the sleeve. 
Collar and under-sleeves of 
worked muslih. Bonnet 
composed of green crape and 
black lace. The bavolet is 
of green crape, edged with 
green silk, and covered with 
black lace; bouquet of 
blades of grass on one side ; 
strings of black ribbon, 
edged with black lace. 

Fig. 3.—Mantle of black 
velvet of the new form 
called ‘* Catherine de Me- 
dicis;’’ it is ornamented 
up the two fronts with a 
trimming of passementerie 
in a rich arabesque pattern ; 
long loose sleeves in the 
Venetian style, pointed at 
the ends, and ornamented 
with passementerie in a de- 
sign corresponding with that 
on the fronts of the mantle, 
Dress of violet - coloured 
silk. Bonnet of white satin, 
covered with a treillage of 
black chenille, and orna- 
mented with bouquets of 
violets; strings of broad 


white sarcenet ribbon. Collar and under-sleeves of embroidered 


muslin, 


_ Fig. 4.—Black velvet mantelet. The upper part is circular-shaped, 
in the form of a cape, and is covered with embroidery. Attached to 
this circular part is a flounce of velvet, covered with a fall of guipure, 
Dress of grey silk. Bonnet of grey crape, trimmed with black velvet, 
and ornamented with bouquets of rhododendron ; @ lappet of black lace 
passes across the upper part of the bonnet, and hangs loosely at each 
side ; bavolet of pink ribbon and black velvet ; strings of pink ribbon 
figured with black. 


THE REVENUE. 

THE account for the quarter ended on Friday week is favourable, 
showing a small increase as compared with the corresponding quarter 
of last year. In Customs there is an increase of nearly £461,000, 
attributable chiefly to tea, currants, wine, spirits, and tobacco. On the 
item of sugar there is an apparent decrease, many payments which 
would otherwise have been made in this quarter having been made in 
June last, in the expectation of a probable addition to the duty. Excise 
shows an increase of upwards of £164,000, derived principally from 
spirits and malt, and, indeed, from every article except hops. temps 
are increased to the extent of more than £106,000 from le; acy and 
succession duties. A slight increase has taken place in lal and 
assessed taxes, owing to the growth of the house duty. In income tax 
there is a decrease of £580,000, owing to the decline in the rate of 
duty, the additional rate not having yet, of course, affected the revenue. 
The Post Office income continues to increase ; the augmentation this 
quarter is £35,000. Crown lands, as usual, are almost stationary. The 
miscellaneous items present a falling off of nearly £191,000, the result 
of diminished receipts on the sale of old stores and other merely acci- 
dental causes. Thus, on the uarter, there is a gross increase of revenue 
of more than £1,000,000, and a net increase of £300,724. The account 
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for the year yields a general increase of about £828,000, notwithstand- 
ing the diminished receipts of more than £2,000,000 from income tax. 
The real increase, therefore, would otherwise have been nearly 
£3,000,000, The following are the items of increase derived from the 
same sources as those specified in the quarter's statement, with the 
addition of an increased receipt (on the year) from stamps on bankers 
cheques :—Customs, £1,° 5; Excise, £954,000 ; stamps, £260,000; 
land and assessed taxes, £55,067 ; Post Office, £230,000 ; Crown lands, 
£4600; miscellaneous, £157,000, 


OPERA AND CONCERTS. 
Tue first perfomance of ‘‘Dinorah’’ at the Royal English Opera 
ed off very much as we had anticipated. The representatives of the 
hree principal characters—Miss Louisa Pyne, Mr. Harrison, and Mr. 
Santley—acquitted themselves most satisfactorily of their respective 
parts; and among the episodic personages a distinct success was 
achieved by Miss Pilling, the new contralto. The music of ‘ Dinorah”’ is 
as thoroughly suited to Miss Pyne as if it had been written specially 
for her. n her first air, known as the cradle-song, which is 
sung from the middle of the stage, and therefore at a con- 
siderable distance from the orchestra, it is impossible, with such a 
powerful band as Mr. Mellon's, and in such a large house as Covent 
Garden, to produce much effect. It was composed, it is true, for 
Madame Cabel, whose voice has less force and less extension than Miss 
Pyne’s, but then it had to be sung at the Opéra Comique, which is a 
small theatre, and to M Girard's orchestra, which, comparatively, is a 
small band. In the long and admirably-dramatic scene with Corentin 
Miss Pyne sang most brilliantly, and was repeatedly applauded ; but 
her first ry yreat success was attained in the well-known solo of the 
second act, ‘Ombre légtre,” &c., of whieh the last part was loud] 
encored. The two legends—the one which precedes and the one whic! 
follows the popular ‘* Shadow Song”—were given with excellent dra- 
matic feeling ; indeed, the whole of the second act was performed with 
remarkable efliviency by all who took part in it—that is to say, the 
three chief characters, the goatherdess (Miss Pilling), and the chorus. 
It is at the end of this act, as many of our readers will remember, 
that the t scenic effect of the opera occurs. In the grand duet 
between Hotl and Corentin the former has almost persuaded the 
latter to remove the stone which conceals the treasure when 
Dinorah is heard singing in the distance the legend which pronounced 
death within the year to him who first touches the gold. The duet 
leads to a trio, which constitutes the finale. Itis midnight. A storm 
rises and mingles its howlings with the voices of the two men in high 
contention. Dinorah, unobserved, utters lamentations for her lost goat. 
Suddenly she beholds it standing on the point of a rock, and pursues it 
across a tree which forms a bridge over a torrent. When she has 
nearly reached the opposite bank the tree breaks, and she is plunged 
headlong into the boiling waters. The screams of the young girl, the 
cries of Hoél and Corentin, whose attention has been attracted from 
their own disputes, the roaring of the tempest and torrent, and the fall 
of the thunderbolt, have given the composer materials for one of the 
tinest musical pictures he has ever produced. : 

Miss Pyne’s performance was also very admirable in the third act, 
when Dinorah, after being rescued 7 Hot! from the torrent, gradually 
recovers her reason. Her lover endeavours to persuade her that the 
past has been but a dream ; and in the duet between them occurs some 
of the most beautiful music that the opera contains. 

Mr. Harrison, as Corentin, sang with great care, and better than we 
ever remember to have heard him sing before. His only solos are the 
curious moral and philosophical couplets of the first act de naturd 
rerum, and some equally eccentric verses in act 2, of which the subject 
is nothing in particular, and which the semi-idiotic and in all respects 
cowardly Corentin shouts out simply that he may gain courage by 
hearing the sound of his own voice. In these original and charac- 
teristic, but decidedly uncouth, pieces of music (we can scarcely call 
them melodies or airs) Mr. Harrison was very successful; and he also 
sang with much effect in the concerted pieces, and especially in the 
duet with Hol in the seeond act. 

Mr. Santley, as Dinorah's lover, quite fulfilled the expectations of 
his friends. In the grand air which Hotl sings immediately after his 
entry, and in which the audience are made acquainted with the inci- 
dents preceding the action, the vocalist produced a most favourable 
impression; indeed, he sung like a thorough artist from beginning to 
end, giving to every phrase its true significance, and thus attaining in 
some places genuine dramatic expression, though it must be confessed 
that Mr. Santley has much to learn as an actor. In the duo between 
Hoél and Corentin, in which the former, by appeals to his cupidity, 
induces the latter to remove the magic stone which conceals the 
treasure, the new baritone produced a marked effect; but his greatest 
suecess was achieved in the romance of the third act, which he sings to 
Dinorah after rescuing her from the waters. This beautiful air was 
sung most expressively, and Mr. Santley was compelled to repeat it. 

The hunter’s song and the reaper’s song were sung respectively by 
Mr. Corri and Mr. St. Albyn; but the only one of the incidental airs 
that produced any impression on the audience was that of the 
goatherdess, which served to introduce Miss Pilling. This young lady 
posseeses that great gift for the absence of which no amount of artistic 
arcquirements will compensate in the eyes of the people—a really 
beautiful voice. She has still something to learn, but she has a 
great deal of time to learn it in, and she already sings with a certain 
amount of natural expression which shows that she has a true musical 
organisation. 

The beautiful pastoral chorus of the first act and the vigorous 
drinking chorus of the second were given efficiently but not perfectly 
(we are speaking of the first night). The orchestra, under Mr. Alfred 
Mellon, was all that could be desired. The scenery was the same that 
bad been already applauded at the Royal Italian Opera; and, on the 
whole, the first representation of the English version of ‘ Dinorah” 
was remarkably successful. We ought already to have mentioned that 
the English libretto, by Mr. I. F. Chorley, is highly creditable to its 
author. It isnot much, perhaps, to say that it is by far the best trans- 
lation or paraphrase of a foreign opera that we have ever seen, but, in 
absolute sense, it is really well written. 

The opera is followed every night by a divertissement in which 
Malle. Pasquale —— Malle. Pasquale is one of the most graceful 
dancers who has been seen in England for some years; and since her 
début in this country she has already made much progress. ‘I'he ballet 
has of late been much neglected in London, but the divertissement at 
the Royal English Opera is sufficiently well performed to make it worth 
the visitor's while to stop for it, even after the long and not very light 
work by which it is preceded. 

The Italian Opéra of Paris was to havo opened on Saturday last with 
Verdi's ‘‘ Traviata,’”’ supported by Penco, Gardoni, and Graziani. The 
operas announced by the directors for the season are—‘ Il Flauto 
Mogieo and “Le Nozze’’ of Mozart; the “ Crociato ” of Meyerbeer ; 
the “ Regina de Golconda’’ and “ Furioso,” of Donizetti; with the 
following as the general r¢pertoire :—‘‘ il Barbitre,” “ L’Italiana in 
Algieri,” ‘*Semiramide,” ‘* Matilda di Shabran,’’ ‘ Otello,” “ Un 
Curioso Accidente,” “Norma,” ‘‘I Puritani,”’ ‘ Capuletti e Mon- 
tecchi,”” “Anna Bolena,” “Lucia di Lammermoor,” ‘ Polinto,” 
‘* Giuramento,”” ‘* La Traviata,” “ Il 'rovatore,” “ Rigoletto,”’ 
“ Ernani,”’ ‘Saffo,’’ ** Marta,’ ‘* Tl Matrimonio Segreto,”’ and ‘* Don 
Giovanni.” 


Tue Socrat Science Conrerence.—The Social Science Congress will hold 
its sittings at Bradford next week. This Conference now assumes national 
sroportions, andis one of the aisiinguishing features oftheage. Of course Lord 
Bhoftesbure is to be there, and Tord Brongham, Sir W. Page Wood, Mr. | 
Monckton Milnes, SirJ, Kay Shuttleworth, Mr. Adderley, M.P., and others of 
similar reputation, will take part in the proceedings. The topics that will pass 
under review and discussion will comprehend national education, mereantile 
legislation, social economy, reformation of criminals, trade societies, bank- 
1uptey, coinage, weights and measures. Everything at present promises 
well, andthe meetimgs may be expected to be as influential, inetructive, 
and useful as any of the kind yet held in this country. 
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THE REVIVAL 

Tue Dublin Evening Mail informs us that since the commencement 
of the revival movement in Belfast crime has rapidly increased, a strange 
fruit of the Spirit: —‘‘ A return of the criminal cases disposed of at the 
Belfast Petty Sessions for the eight months of 1858 and 1859, ending on 
the last day of August in each year, shows the following result :—In 
the months of January, February, March, and April, 1858. the number 
of persons brought before the magistrates amounted to 2890, while in 
the same four months of the present year—those immediately precedent 
to the Revival—amounted to 2761 cases, being a falling off of 129 cases 
in the four first months of the present year. In May commenced the 
Revivals. 
of prisoners brought before the magistrates of Belfast amounted to 
3457, while in the same four months of this year the number of persons, 
male and female, sentenced to punishment for being ‘drunk and 
disorderly’ ran up to the sum total of 3939, being an increase of no 
fewer than 482 offenders.” 

But much has been said on the other hand. A correspondent of the 
Times says:—‘In Ulster it has been ascertained that upwards of 
20,000 Bibles have been issued during six months, being double the 
amount of the previous year. Nearly 300,000 religious books have been 
circulated by societies; immense numbers have been sold since the 
Revival began. Dr. Morgan, of the Irish Presbyterian Church, 
a man of singularly calm and chastened feeling, describes 
it—‘ As an extraordinary work of Divine grace. ‘Thousands and tens 
of thousands throughout the province are g ithering together in Divine 
ordinances who were accustomed to meet only for worldly designs or 
sinful pastimes.’ I may add another fresh testimony from the Bishop 
of Down and Connor :—‘ The annual number confirmed in one church 
averaged 24. This year it reached 122, of whom 117 remained to 
partake of the Lord’s Supper. In another church the average number 
confirmed was 10; this year 56,’ Lord Roden says: ‘I have seen 
the progress of this great work of Revival—the drunken man is become 
sober, the quarrelsome man docile, and the man who was at t in 
his family become as a lamb. These are the fruits I have seen in those 
around me where I live. I see a love, a joy, a peace which was 
never seen in these districts before.’ The great complaint which very 
many people have tortured into a disproof of anything good in the 
whole movement—the physiological manifestations —has been well met 
by Professor M‘Cosh. Mind and body are closely united. What acts 
on the one powerfully affects the other. All that the bodily mani- 
festations prove is, not the divinity of the work or the morality of it, 
but the depth and force of the impression, whatever its nature may be.” 

There are other testimonies in plenty. The Rev. Mr. Sewell says :— { 
“ Our police court, our streets at night, and the comparative absence of 
drunkenness on market-days, attest how widespread and powerful is 
the reformation.’’ The Rev. F. Trench,Rector of Newton Kells, and 
brother of the Dean of Westminster, writes :—‘‘ A solicitor in B—— 
informed me that litigation had decreased; a publican, that no man 
could live by the trade; and, policemen, that now they had less to do 
than usual Beyond all doubt, the most abandoned of women have 
forsaken the streets and cried to Jesus for mercy. _I have heard inte- 
resting anecdotes of quarrels made up. I have seen it stated that 
deposits in savings-banks have greatly increased ; and I can certify that 

litical demonstrations, ‘ gendering strife,’ seem to be in abeyance. 

t is true that the editor of a public newspaper has been entirely inca- 
pacitated from collecting his thoughts on any other subject. It is true 
that compositors in a printing-oflice have been unable, through strong 
feeling of. sin and bodily weakness, to go on with their ordinary work.” 
A correspondent who furnishes some of these testimonies adds :-—‘‘ I 
observe that one who earnestly sought and waited for such a work as 
he held this to be—the Rev. J. Angell James, of Birmingham—has 
gone up higher, exchanging the out-door service of time for the in-door 
service of eternity.’’ 


PRIZE PEASANTS. 

Tue month of October is taken by general consent as the period of 
agricultural meetings. During the next few weeks we shall see re- 
peated in several score of little towns in England the degrading spec- 
tacle of poor old men and women, in the evening of their years and 
strength, called up before the gaze of a large audience to receive some 


In the four months from May to August, 1858, the number 


paltry dole under the name of a reward for a life of honest industry. 
Old Peter Jones, who has served one master since the date of the 
battle of ‘Trafalgar, will receive some society's ‘* First Prize,’’ consist- 
ing of a sovereign and a pair of breeches. Sally Smith, eighty odd 
years of age, and half paralytic, will, for similar devotedness, be allowed 


to mumble her thanks on the receipt of ten shillings and a blue apron, 
to which there may be added by private munificence the gift of a Witney 
blanket. All this—the calling up of the recipients, the presentation of 
the gratuity, and the aicaiebdpaaat of the poor creatures’ thanks— 
will be performed with a serious pare a would be ridiculous 
if men of heart and feeling could bring themselves to laugh at an ex- 
hibition so humiliating, The promoters of these so-called prizes no 
doubt believe that they are doing service to the labourer and advancing 
the interests of the country; but we must say that if there is any sight 
of which Englishmen need be ashamed, if there be anything in our 
institutions which we would gladly hide from the eye of a foreigner, it 
is that greyheaded men are rewarded with a few shillings by wealthy 
proprietors for long lives of toil, and that they are so poor and humble 
and reduced as not to spurn the coin. 

If these societies are founded, among other purposes, to raise the 
character of the peasant, to teach him self-respect and self-reliance, to 
show him that all the community is bound together as one body, and 
that any member, however poor and lowly, has his position and his 
rights—if the ploughman or carter is to be taught the dignity of labour, 
and made to feel that he may hand down a name on which no slur can 
be cast, even though his son should rise to be a General, or a Judge, 
or a Bishop—how, we would ask, are these great moral objects to be 
attained by making poor men and women undergo ceremonies the very 
recollection of which calls the blood into the cheeks of any man of 
feeling ? We would fain believe that the best and most sensible of our 
landholders are opposed to these foolish and degrading displays: but 
the thing has been established; it feeds the vanity of some, the ill- 
judging benevolence of others, and so it goes on. In many of these 
cases the master is, with the best intentions, a party to the puerile and 
offensive display. If he could feel that to exhibit his old servant 
shambling up toa set of burly farmers, and touching his few grey hairs 
in due acknowledgment for an ill-made garment with brass buttons, 
was a slur on his own dignity and benevolence, we should have a better 
hope that agricultural societies would cease to go beyond their pale b 
pretending to reward moral merit. A ceremony which lends itself 
naturally to the caricaturist, and is scarcely alluded to in conversation, 
except with a scornful laugh, is not one to be persisted in by either 
philanthropists, or men of business, or gentlemen. 


Tux Metiny on Boarp tuk “Great Eastern.”’—At Judge’s Chambers, | 


on Tuesday, an application was made in reference to the convictions of 
seamen for refusing to do certain work on Sunday on board the @reat 
Eastern. Mr. Justice Byles granted writs of certiorari and habeas corpus, 
so that the whole question might be argued before the Judges. 

Crinese Any “ Barsartans.”’—Consider for a moment the late despatch 
of the Imperial Commissioner, Sung-co-lin-sin. He is made by the trans- 
lator to write to Pekin of ‘the barbarian ships” and ** barbarian troops.” 
Bat is this English? Do barbarians build ships and organise troops? 
is it possible that a high officer of State would commit such a solecism, in a 
country where every oflicial is a good scholar of his own language, even if 
he wished to deceive his Government as to the true character of the force 
opposed to him? Is it not, on the contrary, obvious that * foreign” is the 
idea he would convey, and that he uses the generic term * foreign’? pro- 
perly, because it would have been incorrect to speak of the Engiish alone 
when both English and French vessels were before him and the American 
flag within sight? Thenotion of making the Chinese call the rest of the world 
‘barbarians ”? must have originated in some schoolboy reminiscence of the 
Greeks and Romans having applied thus term to surrounding nations. If so, 
itt a pity that the classical studies of the translator did not carry him 
suthviently far to discover that the barbaros of antiquity and the modern 
term “ barbarian” have but little in common.—Currespondent of the Globe. ' 


And | 


| others being near the spot. 


SHOCKING OCCURRENCE AT BIRMINGHAM. 

A MAN man named Dutton was murdered in the streets of Birming 
ham early on Saturday morning, audat the same tume & Woman's tury 
was cut £0 fearfully that her lite is despaired of. 

Dutton was a man nearly twenty-four years of age, who had for 
some time past worked as atubemaker, in Bath-street. His father 
dying a few years back, the young man, who was unmarried, and of 
steady habits, had mainly supported his widowed mother, and up to the 
time of his death resided with her. Of the woman, Fanny Camavore, 
little is known. It would appear, however, that she belongs to the 
lowest class of society. Although Dutton and she were found lying 
near each other, it does not seem that she bad any acquaintance with 
him. On Friday Dutton commenced drinking in company with a 
fellow-workman named Blick; and, it being fair time, the two men 
strolled together through the fair, About three o’clock on Saturday 
morning two women were seen fighting near the Bell Inn, Dutton and 
Suddenly a cry was raised that one of the 
women had had her throat cut. A general uproar prevailed, and in the 
midst of it Dutton was found lying on the pavement with his head and 
shoulders against the wall of a house, while a man was kicking him 
violently. His companion Blick rushed forward to rescue him, where- 
upon the assailant immediately decamped, and Dutton, who was bleeding 
profusely, soon after expired. On her way to the hospital the woman 
said she knew who had perpetrated the outrage, but positively refused 
to disclose his name. (n searching the spot where the tragedy was 
enacted a police constable found a small two-bladed pocket-knife. 
The larger blade was bent, and both were stained; but whether the 
stains are of blood has not yet been ascertained. The knife when 
found was closed. In the womans case something is mentioned about 
jealousy. Supposing this to have existed, Dutton might have been 
attacked in mistake, and his assassin might also have perpetrated the 
outrage on the woman. A man named Cooper, with two or three 
aliases, has been apprehended. He is by trade a slater, has not lived 
with his wife for three or four years past, and has, it appears, 
cohabited with the woman whom he is accused of having attempted 
to murder. After an examination before the sitting magistrate he was 
remanded, An inquest was held on the body of Dutton on Monday 
night and adjourned. 


ANOTHER STEAM-BOILER EXPLOSION, 


A uravy goods train left the Lewes station on Monday evening, 
drawn by one engine and propelled by another. On arriving at that 
part of the line situated some few yards beyond the first milestone, near 
Ashcombe, the boiler of the leading engine suddenly exploded. ‘I'he 
engine-driver, Jones, and the fireman, Oliver, were thrown toa con- 
siderable distance ; Jones falling some thirty yards to the front, upon 
the line, and Oliver on the right or north bank ; the engine being driven 
forward finally fell across the up line, the tender falling in a 
transverse direction across the down line. A luggage-truck filled with 
pockets of hops was next to the tender; but, owing to the propulsion of 
the train by the hindmost engine, a cattle-truck was driven completely 
over the hop-truck and upon the top of the engine. Such was the 
position of things as scen by those who first arrived on the site 
of the accident. Among the persons earliest on the spot were a Mr, 
Brittan and a Mr. Wells. These gentlemen, after a brief search, found 
the engine-driver and fireman lying as above described, and in a fearful 
condition, Assistance was immediately sent for, and information of the 
catastrophe was dispatched to the station at Lewes by means of the 
hindmost engine, The first object was to render assistance to the 
unfortunate sufferers. The engine-driver had received severe injuries, 
but not so much as the fireman, whose legs were broken in the most 
terrible manner. By about ten o'clock a train had arrived from 
Brighton conveying a numerous stat! of men. ‘The wounded men were 
then placed in a railway carriage, and, accompanied by two or three 
surgeons, the sufferers were conveyed to Brighton station, and thence 
to the County Hospital. At first some hopes were entertained that lile 
might be spared; but the injuries sustained by John Oliver were so 
extensive that he died shortly after his admission to the hospital. 

‘The scene presented while the removal of the wreck was going for- 
ward was very striking, Crowds had assembled on the bank on the 
south side of the line, and these, with workmen on the railway, were 
brought into prominent relief by the glare of torches and fires lighted 
to enable the men to execute their task, ‘Ihe first thing attempted was 
to extricate the cattle from the truck mounted on the top of the engine. 
Sledge-hammers and saws were quickly in requisition, and in a very 
short time one side of the truck was cut away, and, to the astonish- 
ment of all, two cows dropped quietly on terra jirma ; and, the fence 
being cut through, they waiked aecity into an adjoining meadow and 
immediately began to graze. ‘These animals having ben rescued from 
their perilous position, and the cattle-truck being found to be damayed 
beyond repair, it was forthwith knocked to pieces, with the double 
object of disentangling it from the engine and of affording fuel for 
the fires which it became necessary to make in order to enable the 
workmen to proseeute their labours. About 11.30 a further train, 
bearing a fresh relay of workmen, with ropes, chains, tackling, and 
appliances of every description, arrived from Brighton. Now the work 
Econtnt briskly, and by five e’clock next morning the line was quite 
clear. 


Tue Rev. Joun ANceLL James, one of the leading preachers of the Con- 
gregational body, died on Saturday last, after half an hour’s illness, in the 
seventy-fifth year of his age. His pastorate of the chapel in which he 
preached at Birmingham extended over the long period of fifty-five years. 


Tue Loss or wet Masesry’s SLoor “ Hreon.”’—The following is a 
narrative, furnished to the Board of ‘Trade by Mr. Thomas Blackie, of the 
barque /rlam, describing his falling in with Captain Truscott and twenty- 
four others, part of the officers and crew of her Majesty’s sloop Heron :— 
“On the 9th of May last, when in lat. 5.20.N., and long. 14.55 W., the 
weather at the time settling down atter a perfect hurricane, wind at the 
time 8.W., saw a boat full of men right astern of us, some of them perfectly 
naked. I ordered the ship to be laid to. On the boat rowing up alongside 
found that her Majesty’s sloop Heron had foundered, and that the boat's 
crew consisted of Captain Truscott, the gunner and boatswain, and part of 
the petty officers and scamen of the said sloop. Got them all on board. 
Captain Truscott stated they had been eight hours in the boat without fool 
or water, the thermometer standing at this time at 90 in the shade, Their 
first cry was, ‘Give us water ; our tongues are parched !? Captain Truscott, 
the gunner, und the boatswain, were shown down to my cabin; the seamen 
were accommodated in the forecastle ; ull those that were naked snd 
requiring clothes were provided from imy stock; every restorative and re- 
freshment were administered to them that the ship afforded. Captain 
Truscott, being anxious to ascertain if there were any other survivors, rv- 
Geemied = to go back to the yeariige where the Heron had foundered, in 

1e hope of saving some more of thecrew. I immediately complied there- 
with. Steering 8.W. and W.S.W., the same day, at eight ina as I was 
going up out of my cabin, I fancied [ heard a voice calling for help. Iim- 
mediately ordered and assisted to lower the quarterboat. — I sent five hands 
inher, They pulled round and round the ship at a distance of about 700 
yards. I kept the ship’s bell striking. A truly awful silence prevailed fore 
and aft, the survivors looking at each other with looks not to be described. 
It was the death knell of their shipmates. This was continued for two 
hours. The boat’s crew not finding any person returned to the ship at 
ten p.m. I remained about the spot until noon of the following day. Finding 
our search fruitless, I then bore up on our course for Sierra Leone, where 
we arrived on the 16th, at 3.30 p.m.” Here Captain Truscott and his men 
were received on board 1.M.S. Trident. The communder of the vessel gave 
Mr. Blackie a certilicate testifying his kindness. : 


Dratn or the Ragan or Coonc.—Veer Rajunder Wadair, the ex-Rajah 
of Coorg, died on Saturday week, and was buried at Kensal-green Cemetery 
on the following Thursday. He was born in 180 1, ascended the musnud in 
1518, and was deposed in 1824. The war with Coorg and the deposition of 
the Rajah were the acts of Lord William Bentinck, who, whatever may 
be thought of his administration in other respects, was never accused or 
suspected of dealing harshly or unjustly with the native Princes, The 
Reyah’s daughter hus been the care of hr Majesty, and been brought up 
with Engiish ideas, and in the Protestant faith, She will inherit a large 
fortune irom the Rajah, Ife lived, very Unostentatiously, at Clittonville- 
terrace, Westbourne-terrace ; but, though there were few sivns of modern 
English eleganze and cnmfort in his home, there were ample and substantial 
ones of bastern magnificence. His collection of jewels, for instance, was 
most magnificent. : 4 
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LAW AND CRIME. 

Tuose Whose fortune it has ever been to visit 
the Bow County Court will probably have carried 
away a pretty vivid recollection of its presiding Judge, 
Mr. Serjeant Storks. The learned Serjeant is now an 
aged, one might almost say a senile, gentleman, with a 
strong tendency to the utterance of apophthegms, after 
each of which—as indeed after almost every sentence, 
ye speaks, and they are by no means few—he smiles 
amiably, and gives his head a kind of self-congratu- 
latory waggle, and glances round at the reporters and 


the attorneys in court as if to observe the effect. The | 


old gentleman is a kind, worthy old soul enough, and 


was a Serjeant in the old glorious days of the Common | 


Lleas, when that body possessed in that court the 
exclusive privilege of leadership. When this privilege 
was abolished, one or two sad stories began to be 
whispered of the effect of its abolition on the practice 
of one or two of the less eminent Serjeants. Serjeant 
Storks was, however, pani consoled with a County 
Court Judgeship, which, from a recent exhibition, one 
might be tempted to imagine he has already exercised 
suliciently long. A clothier had trusted a customer, 
an examiner in the West India Docks, with goods to 
the amount of £4 13s. 6d. The salary of the defendant 
is £130 per annum, but he is stated to be in the habit 
of getting drunk every night. He has no goods to 
seize, and declines payment of the instalments by 
which the debt was orcered to be paid. Thereupon 
the plaintiff, by his solicitor, Mr. Webb, of Carey- 
street, attended before the learned Judge upon a judz- 
ment summons, to which defendant did not appear, to 
ask for his committal. The learned Judge remarked 

that it was an abominable system, this system of im- 

prisonment for debt. It was fast becoming a ‘ penal 

punishment.’’ This expression reminds one of the 
popular tautological sweep in one of Cockton’s 
novels, who discovers ‘*burglarious burglars” up 

a flue. The Legislature, remarked Mr. Serjeant 

Storks, were a ‘‘cowardly lot,”’ or they would have 

abolished the imprisonment. A Dill for that purpose 

“had been introduced hurly-burly into the House,’”’ 
. but what was meant by this expression is not clear. 

Mr. Webb reminded his Honour that the judicial 

function was merely administrative, and not legisla- 

tive, and that his Toasts should administer the law 
as he found it; an observation met by the reply, 

“That is an easy mode of logic.’’ The Judge finally 

positively refused to commit not only in this but in 

sixty other cases. In one of these a creditor asked, 

“If your Honour does not commit to prison, what is 

the use of coming here?’’ Upon this the following 
dialogue ensued :— 

His Honour: No utility at all. I do not mean to send 
people to prison any more.—Plaintiff: What will become 
of my money !—His Honour: You will probably never 
have it, —Dlaintiff: Do you cull that justice ?—His 
Honour: I have laid down a general principle, and J am 
that principle (Loud laughter). The Legislature has 
taken away the power of imprisoning for debt.—In a 
third case his Honour egain refused to commit, and 
the plaintiff exclaimed: How shall I get my money? 
What shall I do?—Vis Honour: Go without. The 
gaoler is not going to have defendant’s carcase. 


The efleet of this curious judicial freak one may rea- 
sonably expect to be considerable in crippling trade in 
the Bow district. At all events, if the tradesmen 
there continue to give credit to persons in furnished 
lodgings, no matter with what income, they must take 
notice that such persons are, by order of Mr. Serjeant 
Storks, utterly irresponsible for debts under £20, all 
English law to the contrary notwithstanding. As to 
judgments above £20, they can be easily removed 
from the learned Serjeant’s dominion into the superior 
courts, whence cupiases issue at the will of plaintiffs, 
so that the loss to creditors will fall far more heavily 
upon small retailers than those whose capital enables 
them to give heavier credits. Butit seems to us, not- 
withstanding the dicta of the learned Serjeant, that 
the honest tradesman seeking payment for his wares 
is far more worthy of judicial consideration and legal 
aid than the dishonest skulk who clothes and feeds 
himself by fraudulent breach of contract, and spends 
his income in debasing himself at a pothouse. 


The notorious Stowell, who was last week released 
from custody on a criminal charge by entering into his 
own recognisances, in addition to those of two of his 
friends, failed to appear at the time guaranteed, a 
trick which, it may be remembered, he played upon 
the last occasion of his being in a similar difficulty. 
A warrant is issued for his apprehension. ‘This 
alfords a capital chance to the licensed victuallers 
against whom, as already recorded, Mr. Stowell 
has commenced qu7 tam actions. The defendants may, 
byasimple process, compel his attorney to furnish 
Stowell's address within a few days. In default of 
this being furnished accordingly an order for judg- 
ment of non. pros, may be applied for with reasonable 
Lope of success, 

Three distinct cases of assault and intimidation by 
men “on strike’? upon working men appear in the 
police reports in one day. In one case the 
‘strike’? man called to one of Messrs. 'I'rollope’s 
labourers to leave his work, to share the spending of a 
lulling in beer, at the same time using foul language 
‘itinst the masters, and threatening to “ put a knife 
into’ the labourer in case of his non-compliance 
with the invitation, The workman declined, and the 
‘strike’? man threw a brick at him, threatening, 
with the usual oath, to knock his nose off. A warrant 
was applied for by one of Messrs. Kelk’s workmen 
against a ‘ strike’’ man who had threatenedhim. In 
Hoth these cases warrants were granted. A fellow, 
sail to be ‘* one of a gang who go round intimidating 
men who wish to go to work,” abused a labourer at 
work in the Downham-road, Kingsland, struck him, 
and cut his eye, and was seen by a witness dragging 
im about by his hair. He was fined 30s., with three 
Weeks’ imprisonment in default. It seems to us that 
‘hese assaults and open threats are precisely what is 
‘equired to bring the society question to a fair issue, 
{{ coereion is to be attempted at all, iet us have it 
‘asly and openly, with its brutality and tyranny, in 
‘road daylight and the public street; not, as hereto- 
ore, a secret, sneaking despotism of a majority, with 
private system of arbitrary fines, magpie-like con- 
calment of offenders’ tools, man-traps of scaffold 
‘+, and sending offenders to Coventry in back 

Let workmen aud the public thoroughly 
understand who and what this British Vebm-gericht 
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MIDDLESEX SESSIONS. 


A Cont IRMED Pot-stTKALER. — John Lawrence, alias 
Henry Williams, aged forty-eight, was indicted twice for 
stealing pots from publicehiouses. He pleaded guilty to 
the charges, and also to having been convicted of the 
Sule sort of offence on two former occasions. 

The Assistant-Judge said it was the duty of the Court 
to protect licensed victuallers by making a severe ex- 
ample of those who committed these offences. It was not 
the Mere value of the pots that was to be considered. 
Regular pot-stealers were in league with the makers of 
counterfeit coin ; the metal being used in the manufacture 
of bad money, the loss principally fell upon tradesmen, 
and thus a double fraud was practised. The sentence 


| Upon the prisoner was three years’ penal servitude. 


ASSAULT ON THE Poxicr.— Two tall, powerful men, 
named Collins and Foster, were indicted for h aving com- 
mitted an assault ry police-constable 151 K. This, 
perhaps, was one of the very worst cases of assaulting a 
Policeman that ever came before the Court. The prisoner 
Foster was inciting Collins and another man to firht ina 
taproom, when the prosecutor, at the request of the land- 
lord, went into the house, but was advised by him not to 
interfere alone, as they were such desperate roughs that 
murder might be the result. Another policeman came 
up, and they asked them to be quiet and go away. Foster 
gave the prosecutor a knock-down blow, and while he was 
prostrate gave him three kicks—one in the eye, which is 
greatly disfigured, and two under the ear, from the etfects 
of which the blood oozed out of his e es, eurs, and 
nostrils. The other prisoner also struck the constables. 

They were found guilty, and the learned Judge sen- 


tenced Foster to two years’ hard labour, Collins to one 
year, 


POLICE. 


A Gano or Forricn Tnieves.—Jacob Levy, Louis 
Levy, aud Rosa Levy, natives of Prussia, were placed at 
the bar before Mr. Elliott on various charges of robbery. 

The first charge entered on against the prisoners wis 
that of stealing three gold watches, value £25, from the 
shop of Mr. Pearce, of Mount-street, Lambeth. 

From the testimony of the prosecutor’s shopman it 
appeared that, on the Ith ult., the prisoners called at 
Mr. Pearce’s shop and selected goods of various descrip- 
tions, amounting to nearly £400, which they represented 
they wanted for the Spanish market. ‘They desired that 
the invoices might be made out and ready for them the 
saine evening, when they should call and pay. ‘This, 
however, they forgot to do, and, on the following morning, 
three watches and other articles were missed, and informa- 
tion was given to the police, who apprehended the 
prisoners. 

Mr. William Henry Wells, jeweller, of the Corn 
Market, Oxford, said—I know all the prisoners from 
having seen them at my shop frequently with a young 
man not in esa 8 They said they should require a 
number of articles for wedding presents. They exhibited 
several chains, which they said were not good enough to 
give by Germans as wedding presents (Laughter), and 
they exchanged them with me for goods of a superior 
quality, and I paid them the difference. 'I'wo or three 
days after they came again, and said they liked my goods 
very much, and that their relative should come to Oxford 
to make his purchases there. On the 9th ult. the pri- 
soners called to select what articles they wanted, and 
Were so profuse in their selections that the counter 
became crowded with the goods they had chosen, and at 
the request of the elder prisoner I removed them into an 
inner room. While selecting goods the prisoner Louis 
Levy wished to see a violin, and on its being handed to 
him he at once commenced to play it, walked about the 
shop while doing so, and also into the room where the 
selected articles were placed. I became doubtful of them, 
and told my young man to keep a good look-out, At this 
time the female prisoner, Rosa, fuinted, or at least pre- 
tended to faint, and £ had to call out to Mrs. Wells to go 
up stairs and bring down some old rum and scents to 
revive her. As soon as she recoyered they commenced 
selecting the goods again, and went on until she fainted 
a second time ; but she recovered the second time quicker 
than the first, by the younger male prisoner rubbing her 
on the cheeks a little harder than she wished ; for she 
said something to him in German, which T understood 
to mean * fool,’? and he went on with his fiddling. The 
goods which they selected amounted to £158, and they 
requested that an invoice of them might be made out, to 
be ready by ten o’clock on the following morning, when 
they should call and pay for them. They said they 
should remain four weeks at Oxford, and selected some 
pearls, to be made into earrings; and their order 
altogether would amount to £200, On the Monday fol- 
lowing I missed property—half a dozen of dessert-spoons 
and halfa dozen of the pearls the prisoners had been 
looking at; and this morning I have examined the pro- 
perty found on the prisoners and in tne possession of the 
constable, and found amongst it a gold chain, a pencil- 
case, a seal, and a ring, my property, and purt of the 
property I had shown them, Witness further ascertained 
that a young fellow who used to travel with them had 
started from Hull to Hamburg, taking with him a bag 
containing property to the amount of over £1000 belong- 
ing to the gang, and which they had stolen at different 
places, 

The officers swore that the goods identified by Mr. Wells 
they found on each of the prisoners. 

The prisoners were remanded for further evidence, on 
the application of the solicitor for the prosecution. 

Tue “Rev.” CHarces Geary’s Last Donar.—A note 
addressed to a benevolent gentleman at the West-end, 
and accompanied by two printed documents, was for- 
warded to Mr. Elliott for perusal. The note asked sub- 
scriptions for the support of special religious services ‘‘ for 
the benefit of the poor,” at Rosoman Hall, Clerkenwell, 
and the printed papers were announcements for the same, 
and containing an intimation that subscriptions to defray 
the necessary expenses would be thankfully received by 
the “Rev. ©. Geary, ]4, St. John-square, Clerkenwell.” 
‘he public cannot fail to discover in this Rey. C. Geary 
the same individual who was for some years connected 
with the Distressed Needlewomen’s Society humbug, which 
defrauded the benevolent of thousands, and who in April 
last was committed from this court to the Wandsworth 
House of Correction for the most barefaced frauds on the 
public; and few there are who will not agree in the 
opinion expressed by Mr. Elliott, in reading over the 
documents, that the fellow’s assurance must be most 
extraordinary. Geary has been denounced by many 
distinguished clergymen as a notorious impostor, and he 
himself has acknowledged that his only geass: f for 
placing the prefix of ‘‘ Rev.” to his name was being 
ordained by the late Dr. Dillon, after that notorious 
person had Bex driven trom the Established Church. 

Srreer Ronnery AND Attemprep Rescur.—James 
Tregent, alias Kevel, was charged with stealing a gold 
watch from the person of Mr. John Scott, in the New 
Cut, Lambeth; and James Smith, another thief, was 
charged with attempting to recue him from the oflicer’s 
custody. 

The T roeecalir said that on Saturday evening, about 
eight o'clock, he was passing along the New Cut with his 
wife, and they were induced to stop at a shop window. 
While looking there he saw Tregent deliberately snatch 
his gold watch from his waistcoat pocket, and break it 
from the ring. Witness seized him, when he dropped the 
watch, and endeavoured to get away. Ile, however, with 
the assistance of another gentleman, detained the 
prisoner until a constable came up, when he was secured. 
‘As soon as witness caught the prisoner, a gentleman 
behind saw him drop the watch on the pavement. He 
picked it up and hanvled it to the constable. 

A police-constable proved taking the prisoner Tregent 


really is, and all parties may be benefited by the know: | into custody. On the way to the rtation-house, near the 


dge. 


Victoria Theatre, the prisoner Smith rushed out of a 


IMES. 
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potato-shop, and butted against him, and seizing wit- 
ness by the collar, demanded him to release the other 
prisoner. Another constable then came up, and he also 
was secured. 

Smith denied that he made any attempt to rescue the 
other man, who was a perfect stranger to him. The fact 
was, a young chap threw his cap in the street, and while 
he was picking it up the constable collared him. 

Mr. Combe sentenced him to hard labour for a month. 
He then asked what was known of the first prisoner ! 

The constable replied that he was a notorious thief, 
having been several times convicted of similar robberies 
under different names. He asked for a remand to enable 
him to produce evidence of the former convictions. 

Mr. Combe remanded him for a week. 

Tlovsemarp’s Prack Wantrn.—Eliza 
charged with assaulting her mistress. 

Mrs. Sarah Wells deposed that, in consequence of bad 
health, her husband, herself, and children, had gone to 
Ramegate, leaving three maid servants in the house, and, 
on their return home on the day before, they tound the 
place in a neglected and confused state. They had also 
ascertained that, during their absence, the servants had 
been in the habit of admitting men into the house, and 
in consequence Mr. Wells at once discharged all three. 
The prisoner soon after applied for a situation, was 
engaged, and undertook the management of the house 
and the children until other servants could be procured. 
On the previous morning, on coming down stairs, Mrs. 
Wells was surprised to find the whole place in a state of 
confusion, her children unattended to, scarcely anything 
done, and about £5 worth of valuable china smashed and 
strewn about the parlour, She asked the prisoner how 
the china became destroyed, and she said the child got at 
the closet in which it was placed, opened the door, took it 
out, and threw it about the place. The child was only 
twelve months old, and it was quite impossible that such 
an infant could remove a heavy piece of furniture that 
must have been removed to get at the china. Witness 
told the prisoner that she must pay for the articles, or 
something towards them; but she said she had no money, 
and, while feeling in her pocket, in which she heard 
money chink just before, the prisoner scratched and tore 
her arm in the way it then appeared. 

‘The prisoner denied the charge of breaking the china, 
and for the assault was ordered to pay 10s., or be 
imprisoned for fourteen days. 


Wabbon was 


Sronk-THROWING UVron THE CrysTaAL PALack Rat- 
way.—Four ragged-looking little boys were charged 
with throwing stones upon the Crystal Palace Railway, 
to the danger of the passengers. 

An officer of the company suid there had been more 
of these cases during the last month than since the 
line had been opened. The complaints were more fre- 
quent, and the windows in the carriages were constantly 
being broken. 

Thomas Wright, one of the plate-layers upon the line, 
identified three of the prisoners as having thrown stones. 
Mr. Ingham asked what sort of stones were thrown. 

‘The witness produced half a brick, and said they were 
similar to that. 

Mr. Ingham said it was very dangerous, and some 
person might be killed by the throwing of such missiles. 
He fined two of the boys 5s. each, or seven days, and a 
third 2s. 6d. The fourth was discharged with a caution. 

Hieg Respecrasi.ity 1x Sap Piicur.—Mr. Thomas 
John Whitgrave, said to be a solicitor, but whose name 


does not appear in the “ Law List,” was placed at the | 


felons’ bar, before Mr. Elliott, on a charge of stealing, 
from off one of the refreshment-counters at the Crystal 
Palace, a bottle containing half a pint of sherry, the 
property of Mr. Frederick Strange. 

Eliza Allum deposed that she was in the service of Mr. 
Strange, and had charge of one of the refreshment-stalls 
in the Crystal Palace. On the evening before, at about 
six o'clock, she was at her counter, when she observed the 
prisoner looking at the wine placed on it, and, having to 
turn round to get a bottle of stout, she immediately after 
missed a half-pint bottle of sherry, and saw the prisoner 
in the act of moving a bottle of port to where it had stood, 
He then walked away, und witness called to one of the 
waiters to follow him, as he had taken a halt-pint bottle 
of sherry. ‘'he waiter followed us she desired, and brought 
back the prisoner, with the wine in his pocket. ‘There 
was ulso found on him Is. 3d., being the exact price of the 
wine, for which he, nevertheless, refused to pay. 

Prisoner said : I did take the bottle, but not with the 
intention of stealing it; and, when charged with dis- 
honesty, I did not know what to say. My friends are 
persons of the highest respectability; and I trust you 
will deal considerately with the case, as a conviction would 
be my utter ruin. 

Mr. Elliott: You should have thought of this before. 
Persons guilty of such offences must take the consequences. 
I can make no distinction in your case, and shail there- 
fore commit you for one month. 


BraGinG-LetreR Imrosrrions.—Frederick Marshall, a 
Notorious begging-letter impostor, was charged with 
obtaining a sovereign from Lady Grey by false pretences. 

From the evidence it appeared that Lady Grey, who is 


prisoner loitering about. I suspected that she was about 
to make an attempt to drown the child, so I watched ber, 
Presently I saw her get up the side of the basin and jump 
into the water before I could get to her, for I was fifteen 
or twenty feet away. I got to the edge in time to catch 
hold of her before «ie had got out of reach, so that I was 
not obliged to get into the water myself. She was lying 


down in the water, and was covered over by it. Itis 
about three fet deep. The child was folded ig in her 
shawl, which was tie: round her waist. I got her out, 


i me she lived in Crown-street, Soho. I 
went there and suw her husband. He said he would 
bring her sister to see her, but neither of them came. I 
asked the prisoner why she did it, and she said, ‘* Be- 
cause my husband is very unkind to me, and declares 
that he will travel the country before he will support 
me.” She had another child at home about four years 
old. 

Mr. Jardine—Just describe the way she had the child. 

The Policeman—It was wrapped up in the middle of 
the shawl and fastened round her body. The shaw! was 
tied round her waist. \ 

Mr. Jardine—So that her object must have been to 
destroy the child. That makes it a very serious affair, 
and very dilferent from the ordinary case of a person 
attempling to commit suicide only. She must re- 
manded, and the constable must make inquiries about 
her, and get the husband to attend at the next examina- 
tion, 


when she to! 


Lonpon A.p. 1859.—Jeremiah Leary, a short, thick- 
powerful-looking fellow, was charged with assaultin 
James Snooks and robbing him of 11s. in silver. 

The prosecutor, a mechanic, who exhibited a severo 
wound over the right eye, said that about eight o’clock in 
the evening he was in the street with 11s. in his waistcoat 

ocket, and a few coppers; and, on proceeding down 
Kent-street towards home, he went into a public-house, 
and drank a glass of beer. Ile came out immediately 
afterwards, and had not got many yards when a man 
pushed against him and abused witness for doing so. He 
told him that he had not wilfully pushed against him, 
and endeavoured to pass, but was prevented, aud a mob 
began to assemble. The prisoner then came up, and 
deliberately struck him on the right eye, and at the samo 
time put his hand in his waistcoat pocket and took out 
his money, a portion of which fell on the pavement in the 
struggle. Witness was then struck again, and the pri- 
soner got behind a female to hide himself. His cries of 
“* Police!” brought assistance, and then the prisoner came 
up without his coat and cup, and asked in the most 
impudent manner what was the matter. He detect 
him immediately as the man who had assaulted an 
robbed him ; consequently he gave him into custody. 

Mr. Burcham inquired whether he had any words with 
the prisoner before he attacked him. 

Pg replied that he had not; he had not even spoken to 
im. 

‘The prisoner denied having struck the prosecutor at 
all. He lived near the spot, and hearing a disturbance 
he went to see what was the matter, when he was given 
into custody. He neither had cap nor coat on that 
evening. 

Jane Broadhurst, a servant out of place, said that she 
was passing along Kent-street a little before nine o’clock 
when she saw the prosecutor and another man years 
A mob collected, and the prosecutor, who was d) * 
dropped some money on the pavement, and as the prisoner 
| came up he was given into custody. 

Mann, 64 M, said that the female just examined was 
one of the prisoner’s companions ; he had frequently seen 
them in company together. 

Witness denied that; but, in cross-examination by Mr. 
Burcham, she said that she had some previous knowledge 
of the prisoner, and had met him on several oecasions, 
but she had no belief that he was a dishonest man, 

Mr. Burcham asked whether the prosecutor was sober, 

Mann replied that he was, but he was much injured. 
The prisoner was a most notorious thief connected with a 
gang which had infested the Borough for a long time. 

Mr. Burcham remanded hii until Wednesday. 


\ 


Tuk Tuirvisn BEapLe or Cuesrer-square,—Robert 
Dixon, late beadle of St, Michael's Church, Chester-square, 
was brought up on remand on the charge of robbing the 
poor-box of the church, 

dic was committed for trial. 


Tue Sterney Inquiry.—The eee on the body of 
the child Philip was resumed on Wednesday. The evi- 
| dence went to show that the child had been born in the 

school-house behind 8t. Philip’s Church, Stepney; that 
the Rev. Mr. Bonwell was in frequent attendance on 
the lady and paid the nurse; that the child had to be 
| “brought up by hand;” and that there was some diffi- 
culty in getting it to take food. The nurse said “he 
seemed to have something in his throat which prevented 
| him trom swallowing.” ‘I'he mother appeared very fond 
| of him, and was much distressed when he died. Dr. 
| Letheby deposed that he had examined the child’s re- 
| mains; he found no traces of poison ; the general result 
ot his investigation was that the small weight of the in- 
testines and their freedom from all trace of fat and of food 


reaiding at Lower Norwood, has for some time been | would indicate death by inanition, there being no sign of 


heavily taxed by a gang of begging-letter impostors, and | 


that on Friday evening last the prisoner called at the 
residence of her ladyship and sent in a petition pur- 
porting to be that of a Mrs. Cooper, the widow of a 
deceased sergeant in the army, who, with her large family 
of children, was plunged into the deepest distress by the 
loss of her husband, &c.; and a letter purporting to be 
written by the Rev. W. Raven, of Christ Church Par- 
sonage, Streatham-hill, strongly recommending the dis- 
tressing case of the petitioner to her ladyship’s benevolent 
consideration. From some suspicions caused in some 
measure by the extreme similarity of style and hand- 
writing of the various petitions forwarded to her, Lady 
Grey desired that the documents might be left, and that 
the prisoner would call on the following morning. The 
risoner did call, and received a sovereign; but on 
eaving the house he was apprehended, when he managed 
to tear up the petition, which had been returned to him. 
‘The pieces were gathered up und pasted together, so as 
to render it perfect. 

Lady Grey identified the prisoner as the person who 
had called in reference to the petition, and to whom she 
had given a sovereign. 

The Rev. Mr. Raven deposed he knew nothing what- 
ever of the prisoner, nor the Mrs. Cooper mentioned 
therein; and the letter purporting to be written by him 
was a forgery. . : 

Horsford, one of the Mendicity Society officers, said the 
prisoner had been known to him for eight or nine years as 
an incorrigible begging-letter imposter, and had in his 
hand a record of his conviction and sentence to three 
months’ imprisonment for no less than ten times. 

The Rev. Mr. Raven here observed that, in his opinion, 
this class of persons must provide themselves with the 
begging petitions from some manufactory, as they all 
appeared to be the same. 

r. Elliott thought the practice would be very much 
checked if relief were always withheld until proper in- 
quiries were made as to the truth of the representations 
put forth. More than three-fourths of the petitions were 
got up for fraud, and the impostors were encouraged by 
success. As he had no doubt the prisoner had been 
carrying on similar practices elsewhere he should re- 
mand him for another week. 

ArtempTep Svicipe AND CHILD-MURDER IN THE 
TRAFALGAR Fountain,—Frances Nightingale, a decent- 
looking young woman, with an infant of about six months 
old in her arms, was charged with attempting to drown 
herself and the child in one of the basins in 'Trafalgar- 
square. 

ak policeman deposed—I was on duty in Trafalgar- 
square, near the basins of the fountains, when I saw the 


natural disease. An infant would die if kept twenty-four 
hours without food. The Coroner said that an important 
witness named Ayres, who could explain why two bodies 
were put into one cetlin, was absent, and that, therefore, 
another adjournment would be necessary. 


Acctpent To AN Emiorant Suip.—The ship Clara, 
938 tons, left Plymouth on Sunday for Calcutta, with 
nine married men, 188 women, 91 boys, and 107 girls— 
| in all 412 persons, the families of soldiers in the East. 
| On Monday a telegram from Falmouth annomnced that 
| she struck on the rocks under Nare Head at 3.30 a.m., 
but had got off again, and was not making much water. 
On Wednesday the Clara arrived at Plymouth, making 
| five inches of water per hour. A telegram from the 
Hlorse Guards orders the immediate landing of the pas- 
sengers, and the ship is to be put in dock. The acci- 
dent is attributed to un indraught, or swell of the sea. 
| The chief officer was in charge. The weather was thick, 

and the Clara is reported to have been going six knots 
when she struck. Her guns and bluclights brought a 
pilot, who assisted in carrying out an anchor astern, by 
which she was hove off as the tide rose. He states that 
the Clara's jibboom was within fifty feet of the cliff, 
against which she would have gone to pieces had the 
tide been higher, Divers report that the main keel is 
| damaged. 


LONDON GAZETTE. 


Fripay, Sertemper 30, 

BANKRUPTCY ANNULLED.—W. Wicornton, Bourne End, 
near Great Marlow, buckinghamsbire, coal-merchant. . 
| BANKKUPTS,.—J. Sar, Star Corner, Bermondsey, currier and 
leather-seiler.— . Moncan, Clifton, Gloucestershire, laceman.— 
J. M’Ciurr, ju Menchester, Manchester warchouseman.—W. 
Rammace, Placts, Worcestershire, ironfounder—J. D. Vivian, 
Plymouth, grocer and tea-dealer,—J.C Green, Manchester, hotel- 
keeper and wine and spirit merchant —A. H. Jack, Great Wind- 
mill-street, Haymarket, letterpress-printer.— EF Davies and G. 
Coorsk, Gainsborough, chemists and druggists, wine and spirit 
merchants, and dealers in ale and porter.—J. R. Wincxwortn, 
Albion-street, Hyde park, and Charlotte-street, Fitzroy-equare, 

y dealer and commission agent. 
SCOTCH — SEQUESTRATIONS 
| jeweller. W. Haminron, 

Hamilton, writer to the signet 
plumber and gusfitter, 

Turspay, OctowEr 4. 

BANKRUPTS —J. Tuetans, St George's-street East, tobacco. 
nist.—J, Brown, High-street, Hoxton, beerseiler,—-C. Freao, 
| Great Yarmouth street, Norfolk, milliner.—T. H. Pars, New- 
| market Soint| Mary, Suffolk.—T. B. Buocksrpx, Birmingham, 

tobaceonist.—B. E. Leion, birmingham, merchant.—T. Witson, 
Wickersley, Rotherham, Yorkshire, farmer.—D.A. Inauts, Liver 
pool, commission agent 

SCOTCH SEQUESTRATIONS... J. M'Ketiar, Govan, Lanark~ 
shire, wright —J. Annwt, @laegow, accountant.—J. Donor, 
Glasgow, Wine merchant. 


Dickson, 
writer.—P, 
. Hovsten, 


Durnfries, 
HaMILTon, 
Helensburg, 
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MONEY OPERATIONS OF THE WEEK. 


Tux amount of money business transacted in Home Stocks 
during the week has been very moderate ; whilst, for time, the 
dealings have been unimportant. Prices, however, have continued 
firm, and the market generally has exhibited a firm appearance. 
Consols have been done at 953%, Exchequer Hills, 23s. to 26s. prem 
The Government broker bas continued his daily purchases of 
£5000 Consols on account of the savings banks. 

Indian Securities have been steady in price. India Scrip has 
sold at 4 to §prem., and the old stock, 28. 6d. to 2s. 9d The 
Debentures have realised 954 }; and India Bonds, $s, discount. 

About £300,000 in bullion has come to hand from various sources, 
and the whole of it has passed into the Bank of England, in which 
the stock is now steadily on the increase. : 

There has been a steady demand for money for commercial 
purposes, and the rates of discount are tolerably firm. Short first 
claas bills have been done in Lombard street at 2}, three months’, 
at 2§ to 2g; four months’, at 293, and six months’, at 3 to 34 per 
cent. 

The business passing in the Foreign House has been unimport- 
ant. Turkish 6 per Cents have marked S14, ditto, New, 70; 
Brazilian 5 per Cents, 102, Chilian 3 per Cents, 76 ex div.; Mexican 
3 per Cents, 23; Peruvian 4) per Cents, 4; Portuguese. 46, 
Russian 5 per Cents, 110; dttto 44 per Cents, 99); Sardinian 5 

¢ Cents, 87, Spanish 3 per Cents, 16}, and Dutch 4 per Cents, 

003 

Joint stock Bank Shares have ruled very firm. Australasia have 
marked §); London and County, 30; London and Westminster, 
60}; South Australia, 30, Union of Australia, 474; and Union of 
London, 26} f 

Canada Government 6 per Cents have been 114); New Bruns- 
wick ditto, 1114, New South Wales 5 per Cents, 100}; South Aus- 
tralian 5 per Cents, 109; and Victoria 6 per Cents, 109 ex div. 

Most Railway Shares have sold to a moderate extent, at about 
last week's quotations. The total “calls” for this month are 
£896 938. 


METROPOLITAN MARKETS. 


Coan Excuanos.—The arrivals of English wheat up to our 
markets this week, coastwise and by land carriage, have nona 
mederate scale; but the general condition of the samples has 
proved inferior. The finest qualities have changed hands steadily, 
at full prices; but other descriptions have met a dull inquiry, on 
former terms. In foreign wheat, the supplies of which continue 
seasonably good, very little has been passing, on former terms. 
Floating cargoes of grain have ruled firm in price. Fine barley, 
from its scarcity, has commanded extreme currencies. Grinding 
and distilling sorts have commanded ey little attention. We 
have no change to notice in the value of any kind of malt, the 
receipts of which have net increased. Oats have advanced 6d. per 
quarter, and white peas have continued very firm, Other kinds of 
produce have moved off slowly, at late rates. 

Eno.isu Curnnency.— Wheat, Essex and Kent, Red, 36s. to 43s. ; 
ditto, White, 40s. to 4%s.; Norfolk and Lincoin, Ked, 36s. to 43s. ; 
Rye, 328, to 34s.; Grinding Barley, 25s. to 298. ; Lristilling, 27s. 
to 328.; Malting, 36s. to 43s.; Malt, 638. to 70s.; Feed Oats, 245. 
te 30s.; Potato, 27s to 32s.; Tick Beans, 4is. to dés., Grey Peas, 
398. to 42s.; Maple, 42s. to 448.; Boilers, 428. to 46s. per quarter, 
Town-made Flour, 40s. to 44s.,; Town households, 35s, Country 
Marks, 2%. to 32s. per 2801bs. 

Carrie.—The supplies of each kind of stock on offer this week 
have been only moderate for the time of year. ‘The trade generally 
has shown some improv, ment, and sheep have advanced 2d. per 
flbs. Beef, from 2s. 10d. to 4s. 8d. ; mutton, 3s. 2d. to Ss. 2d., veal, 
$s. 6d. to 4s. 8d.; pork, 3s. to 4s. 6d. per Slbs. to sink the offal. 

NEWGATE AND Teinanwad i. On the whole a fair average busi- 
ness has been passing in these markets, as follows: —Beef, from 
2s. 10d. to 48, 4d.; mutton. 3s, to 4s. 6d, veal, 38. 4d. to ds. 2d.; pork, 
3s. to 48. 10d, per Sibs. by the carcass. 

Tea.—The demand for all kinds 1s much less active; nevertheless, 
prices rule very firm, common sound congou having sold at ls. dd, 
per lb. The stock continues to decrease 

Svoan.—The stock is rapidly on the increase, and the demand 
continues very inactive. ‘To force sales lower rates must be sub- 
mitted to. The supply in warehouse is about 82,000 tons, against 
77,000 tons last year, Refined goods are dull, at 44s. for common 
brown lumps; 485. 6d. to 52s. 6d. for middling to fine; English 
crushed, 33s. 6d. to 348. ; and Duteh, 32s. to 34s. per cwt 

Motasses.— We have to report a slow sale for all kinds, at late 
currencies. 

Correr.—Very little change has taken place in the value of any 


kind; but the market generally continues steady. 
C —Foreign qualities are held for more money; but other 
kinds rule inactive. 


Rice —A fair average business is doing in most descriptions, at 
full quotations. Low to fine white Bengal has changed hands at 
95. 9d. to 13s. percwt. The stock is 69,000 tens, against 90,000 tons 
in 1858. 

Provisions.—Irish butter is very slow in sale, at barely sta- 
tionary prices. Fine Dutch is heavy, at 2s. to 4s. less money. In 
the value of English very little change has taken place. The 
bacon market is inactive, on former terms. Other provisions are 
dull. 

Sactprrrs. -- The business doing is very moderate, at late 
currencies. 

Merats.—Spelter moves off slowly, at £20 per ton on the spot. 
Scotch pig iron is selling at 51s. 3d. cash, mixed numbers. Tin is 
pa umpouerane request, at 144s. for Banca, and 13%, to 140s. for 

traits. 

Corron.—The business doing in this article is very moderate, at 
last week's prices. 

Hemp anv Fiax.—All kinds of hemp are very dull, and prices 
havea drooping tendency. In flax only a limited business is doing. 

Woot.—English wool supports previous rates; but all other 
kinds are a dull inquiry. 

Sriaits.—There is a good business doing in rum, at v full 
rices, Proof Leewards, 2s. to 2s. 2d ; proof East India, ls. 9d. to 
8. 1ld. per gallon, Brandy moves off freely , at 9s. to 10s. 3d. for the 

vintage of 1857, and 8s. 4d. to 98. 5d. English gin, proof, for export, 
2s, 9d, to 3s. per gallon. 

O1Ls.—Linsced oil has changed hands at 29s. 6d. per cwt. on the 
spot, Other oils have moved off slowly, at about previous quota- 
tiens. Spirits of turpentine, 35s 6d. to 36s. per cwt. 

Tattrow.—P. Y.C. on the spot is inactive, at 58s, and 57s. 9d. per 
cwt. For forward delivery very little is doing. The stock is 23 B16 
casks. Rough fat,3s, 2d. per Sibs. 

Coats —Best house coals, 18s. 6d. to 18s. 9d.; seconds, 16s. 6d. to 
17s.; Hartley's, lis, to 15s.; manufacturers’, 12s, 6d. to lds. per ton 


ORNIMAN’S PURE TEA, not being covered 


with powdered colour, prevents the Chinese 
the low-price’ brown autumn leaves, consequen 


ices 38. 8d., 

Ib., in packets. , 80, Cornhill, and 119, fr 
side ; Elphinstone, 227, Regent-st.; Gould, 198, Oxford-st.; Wolf, 
75, bt. Paul's; ‘Webster, Moorgate-st.; Bearman, Hackney; 
MiCash, Stretford: 


Telia gton 

Kentish-town and Pimlico; Harvey, Portland - .; Johnstone, 
Charing-cross ; Lucas, Bridge-st., ‘ortescue, Bays- 
water; Lemon, King’s-cross; Martin, Bow ; Buckland, Covent- 
garden ; Dodson, Blackman-st. Horniman’s Agents inevery town. 


[RE BEST AND CHEAPEST TEAS IN 

ENGLAND are to be obtained of PHILLIPS and CO., Tea 
Merchants, 8, King William-street, City, London, E.C. 

Good strong useful Congou Tea, 2s. 6d.,28.8d., 28. 10d., 3s., and 
§s.4d. Rich Souchon ‘eas, 38. Sd., 38.10d., and 4s. Tea and 
Coffee, to the value of 40s., sent carriage free to any railway 
station or markettown in England. A Price Current free. 


Ld HOUSEHOLD WORDS.” 


XCELLENT CONGOU TEA of the EAS 

INDIA TEA COMPANY, in their celebrated 6b , 

is a thing now as familiar as “ Household Words.” Every family 

should obtain it “ Once a Week" “ All the Year Round."— Ware. 
houses, 9, Great St. Helen's Churchyard, Bishopsgate-street. 


EA.—A new Firm having taken extensive 
Premises, City side of London-bridge, for the purpose, by the 
ie, lying 


for AUSTRALIA.—Mr. and Mrs. Jon Isaacs, 319 and 320, 

Strand (opposite Somerset House), W.C., continue giving highest 

rice in h for Ladies’, Gentlemen's, and Chilaren’s Clothes, 

entals, Underclothing, Boots, Books, and Miscellaneous 

Goods. Letters attended to. Parcels from the country, the ut- 
most value returned same day. Established 48 years. 


> 

RITING, BOOK-KEEPING, &c.—Persons 
of any age, however bad their Writing, may, in EIGHT 
LESSONS, acquire permanently an elegant and flowing style of 
penmanship, adapted either to professional pursuits or private 
correspondence. Arithmetic on a method requiring only, one- 
third the time usually requisite. Book-keeping, as practised inthe 
Government, Banking, and Merchants’ Offices. Shorthand,&c. For 
terms, &c., apply toMr. SMART, at the Institution, 97, Quadrant, 

Regent-st., corner of Swallow-st. (removed from 5, Piccadilly). 


HUBB’S PATENT DETECTOR LOCKS, 

Chubbs’ Fire and Burglar Proof Safes; Chubb’s Fire-proof 
-room Doors; Chubb’s Street-door Latches, with small 
‘Chubb’s Cash and Deed Boxes. Illustrated Price List sent 


strong 
free On une and Sox, No. 67, 8t. Paul’e Churchyard. 


OLETS ALL THE YEAR ROUND.— 


BREIDENBACH’S WOOD VIOLET keeps any time fresh 
as the blossom, and in any climate. Be careful to see on each 
bottle “H. Breidenbach, 1672, New Bond-street, W. Price 2s, 6d, 


} OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT.—The first 

surgeons of this country are generously recommending this 
celebrated ointment to their patients and the public gsnerally as 
an effectual cure for wounds, sores, and ulcers, when ali other 
means have failed. Nothing can equal it. 


ILLUSTRA‘ 


ED TIMES. 


FUINEART UNION.—Twelve Guineas for O¢ 
Guinea. — Unparalleled FINE-ART DISTRIBUTION 
Limited to $000 subscribers. Three chefs-d’euvre of our grea’ 

masters, engraved by the most celebrated engravers of the day, at 
a cost of several thousand pounds, secured by a. ubscription of \e 
This Union secures, immediately on the receipt of subscription, 
three choice engravings, each worth four times the Art-Union 
print—a total of twelve guineas for one guinea. The steel plates 
will be destroyed as soon as the list is filled up, thus causing the 
impressions rapidly to increase in value Among the set is Sir E. 
Landseer’s masterpiece, pronounced in a recent critique to be his 
finest picture. Each engraving is about 36 inches by 21 inches 
without margin. A set of the engravings will be sent for inspec- 
tion anywhere in London. Detailed prospectuses forwarded post 
free. Specimens may be vn at Paut Jeamanp and Son's New 
Fine-Art Gallery, 170, Fleet-street, B.C. 


EW ART-UNLON (Limited to 5000 

Subscribers).—Fer a Subscription of One Guinea will be 
iven a Set of Seven of the finest large Line Engravings ever 
issued, the proof impressions of which were published at Seventy 
Guineas. They are of world-wide celebrity and undying interest, 
each of the seven given for the guinea subscription is of more value 
than the single print usually given by Art Unions for the 
same sum. The Plates will be destroyed so soon as the 5000 sets 
are absorbed, so that each subscriber will thereupon hold a pro- 
perty worth at least 10s. 6d. impression, or £3 13s. 6d. for the 
set of seven, and,as no more copies can be produced, it may be 
relied upon that before long the set will be worth £7 78., or more. 
Upon application a ect of the Engravings will be sent for in- 
spection anywhere in London, Specimens may be seen and pro- 
spectuses obtained at Day and Son's, Lithographers to the 
Queen, 6, Gate-street, Lincoln’s-inn-fields, London, wo. 


I 


AY and SON, Lithographers to the Queen, 

execute in the best style, on the most reasonable terms, 
and with dispatch, eve scription of LITHOGRAPHY, 
Chromo- Lithography, and Steel and Copper Plate Printing, 
artistic or commercial. Estimates prepared with promptness — 
Gate-street, Lincoln’s-inn-fields, W.C. 


=n sTU ~ 1. 
YONSERVATIVE LAND SOCIETY. 
/ The Eighth Year.—Investment of Savings and Capital 
for all Classes. The rate of interest on completed shares, and 
shares paid a year in advance and upwards, is now Five per 
Cent per Annum. The rate of Interest on Deposits has been 
raised from Three to Four per Cent per Annum. Prospectuses 

sent free. Chances Lewis ungisen, Secretary. 
Offices, 33, Norfolk-street, Strand, W.C. 


¢ " > TR > 
M4 PPIN’S CUTLERY and ELECTRO-SILVER 
PLATE.—Messrs. Marvin Broruens, Manufacturers by 
Special Appointment to the Queen, are the only Shettield Makers 
who supply the consumer direct in London. Their London Show 
Rooms, 67 and 68, King William street, London Bridge, contala 
by far the largest Stock of Cutlery and Electro-silver Plate in the 
world, which 1s transmitted direct from their Manufactories 
Queen's Cutiery Works, Shettield. 
Electro-silver Spoons and Forks, 
Fiddle Pattern, full size, 


Ivory Tatle knives, full size, 
Balance Handles, which can- 
not possibly come loose. 


Per doz. 
Table-spoons. Table-knives .. aoe 208, Od. 
Table-forks . Dessert-knives «» 18s, Od. 
Dessert-spoon: 's Od. | Carvers (per pair) . 98, Od. 
Dessert-forks . Od. | As above, with rling Silver 
Teaspoons .. «+ 16s, Od. Ferrules, 
Salt “ (Gilt Bowls Table knives .......+++ 348, Od. 
Siustara {i per doz. ? lds. Od. | Dessert- knives 24s. Od 
Egg a extra. Carvers (per pair) lls. 


ee 0c. 

Messrs. Mappin Brothers respectfully invite buyers to inspect 
their unprecedented display, which for Yeauty of design, exquisite 
workmanship, and novelty, ttands unrivalled. Their Illustrated 
Catalogue, which is eegersty f receiving additions of new designs, 
sent per t on receipt of 12 Stamps. 

Marrix Baot HERS, 67 and 68, King Wiliam ee” Londop 
Briage; Manufactory, Queen's Cutlery Works, Sheffield. 


BROWN AND POLSON’S PATENT CORN 
FLOUR, 
referred to the best Arrowroot. 
Delicious in Puddings, Custards, Klancmange, Cakes, &c., | 
and especially suited to the delicacy of 
CHILDREN and INVALIDS. 

“ This is superior to anything of the kind known.”—Lancet. 
Trade Mark and Recipes on each Packet—4, 8, and 16 oz. 
Obtain it where inferior articles are not substituted from family 
Grocers, Chemists, Confectioners, and Corn Dealers. 
77a, Market-street, Manchester ; and23, Ironmonger-lane, London. 


( }ARDNERS' LAMPS ARE THE BEST, — 

All who require a really good and cheap lamp should inspect 
Gardners’ vast and recherché collection, which will be found 
unequalled, consisting of several thousand patterns. Moderator 
Table Lamps from 5s. 6d. each.—Garoners (by appointment to her 
Majesty), makers of the patent enamel great clock dials at the 
Houses of Parliament (established 106 years), 453, Strand, Charing- 
cross, W.C. 


FPSENCH MODERATOR LAMPS, the newest 

Patterns of the season.—DEANE and CO. have on Sale an 
extensive and choice assortment. Bronze from 7s. to £4 10s. ; 
China from 14s. to £7 7s. each. Engravings with prices free per 
post. Pure Colza Oil for the above lamps at the lowest market 
price delivered free in London or the suburbs periodically, or on 
receipt of letter order.— Deane anc Co. (opening tothe Monument), 
London-bridge. Established a.p. 1700. 


R. J. W. BENSON, of 33 and 34, 


Ludgate-hill, has just published a new Illustrated 
PAMPHLET ON WATCHES (free by post for two Stampe), which 
contains Prices and important information as to the Watch to 
buy, where to buy it, and how to use it. Itshould be read by all 
belore buyin, atch, and by its aid persons living in any pee 
of England, Scotland, Ireland, or Wales, can select the wate st 
adapted to their use, and have it forwarded Free by Post. “The 
high renown which Mr. Benson has obtained for the qualities of 
his manufactures stands second to none.”—Morning Advertiser. 


PECTACLES.—Sight and Hearing.—Deafness. 
A newly-invented instrument for extreme cases of deafness, 
called the SOUND MAGNIFIER, Organic Vibrator, and Invisible 
Voice Conductor. It fits so into the ear as not to be in the least 
rceptible. The unpleasant sensation of singing noises in the 
Fead is entirely removed. It affords instant relief to deaf persons, 
and enables them to hear sufficiently at church and at publie as- 
semblics. Messrs. SoLomons have invented spectacle lenses of the 
greatest transparent power. The valuable advantages derived 
from their invention is that vision impaired is preserved and 
strengthened. Very aged persons are enabled to employ their 
sight at the most minute occupation, can see with these lenses of 
a much less magnifying power, and they do not require the fre- 
quent c! to the di rous effects of further powerful assist- 
ance,—39, Albemarle-st., Piccadilly, opposite the York Hotel, W. 


FPREDERICK DENT, Chronometer, Watch, and 
Clock Maker to the Queen and Prince Consort, and maker of 
the Great Clock fer the Houses of Parliament.—61, Strand, Wc. 
and 34, Royal Exchange, E.C. 

No connection with 33, Cockspur Street, 


INE WESTPHALIA HAMS, 73d. per lb,! 


SHEPPARD'S Cheese, Butter, Bacon, and Ham Ware- 
house, 88, High-street, Borough, 8.E. 
THE TRADE SUPPLIED. 


PAPERHANGIN GS.—The Cheapest House in 

London for every style of French and English design is 
Cxoss’s Wholesale Warehouse, 70,Great Portland St. Marylebone, 
where the public can select from the largest stock in the king- 
dom, commencing at l2 yards foréd. The trade supplied. 


URNITURE.—Where to Buy, What to Buy, 

How to Buy.—COMPLETE FURNISHING GUIDES, 

free, of P. and 8. Berrus, City Furniture Warehouses, 91, 93, 

and 95, City-road, E.C. Goods delivered free to any of the 

kingdom, and exchanged if not approved. Note our £15 Walnut 
or Hosewood Drawing-room Suites, covered in Velvet. 


DGLEY’S FURNITURE, New and Second- 


hand, by Sena, Wilkinson, and other eminent makers. 
Established 1830. The largest collection in the metropolis. Every 
article marked in plain figures. Show Rooms 150 feet long. The 
Great Western Furniture Exchange, 166 and 167 eware Road. 
Several superb drawing suites, complete, £26 188. ; wing-room 
chairs, in silk, 218. each; massive dining-room chairs, covered 
with real morocco skins, 21s. each; noble telescope dining tables, 


todine twelve 7 guineas each; mahogany Aral 
bteads, 42s. each; three-fee+ marbie-top washstands, 2ls. each; 
splendid 8 ih Mahogany winged wardrobes, with large jate- 


panel door, 12 guineas each ; rich three-thread tapestry Brus- 
sels 28. éa. = yard, worth 3s. 3d.; an immense assortment 
of iron bedsteads, from 7s. 6d. each. Manufactory, Birmingham. 
‘ked free. Principal entrance, 166 


The Trade supplied. Goods 
Workshops, 4, New Church Street 


and 167, Edgeware Road. 
West, Paddington. 


Vy ILSON’S LEGAL HANDY BOOKS. By 
JAMES WALTER SMITH, Esq., LL.D., of the Inner 
Temple, Karrister-at-Law. Price One Shilling each, or free by 

post on receipt of thirteen stamps. 
KING. 


I ANDY BOOK OF THE LAW OF BAD 
With a clear and complete Exposition of its Principles, 
Customs, and Practice. 


HAY”® BOOK ON THE LAW OF BILLS, 
CHEQUES, NOTES, and 1 0 Us. 

| ANDY BOOK ON THE LAW OF 
PARTNERSHIP. Dedicated, by special permission, to 

the Right Hon. the Lord Chancellor. 
ANDY BOOK OF THE LAW OF HUSBAND 
oHIE a WIFE—MARRIAGE and DIVORCE—PARENT and 
“Mr. Smith has rendered important service to society by the 
ublication of these concise, clear, and cheap expositions of the 

jaw.” 


The number already sold exceeds thirty thousand. 
London: Errinouam Witson, pudlisher, Royal Exchange, E.C. 


TWENTY-THIRD YEAR OF PUBLICATION. 
TO ADVERTISERS. 

WN WR + NT 

G LENNY’S GARDEN ALMANAC 
KT FLORISTS’ DIRECTORY. Its excellence a medium 
for the announceme of Seedsmen and Florists, Nurserymen, 
Agricultural and Ho: ultural Implement Makers, and others,also 
for general advertisements, is too well known to require com- 
. Advertisements should be sent to the publishers not later 
than October 10th. 
London: W. Kenrand Co., Paternoster-row. 


AND 


This day is published, price 1s., 
Y LIFE; or, Advice to the Consumptive. 


B 
N EDWIN HAWKER.—Londou: Tomas rt dps A 
Fleet-street. Southampton: the Aurnor, 52, Above Kar. 


Just published, Fourteenth Edition ,#vo, bound, price 16s., post free, 

OMCEOPATHIC DOMESTIC MEDICINE, 

By J. LAURIE, M.D. Devoid of all technicality. No medi- 

cine is prescribed without the indications for its selection, and the 

exact dose to be administered.‘An excellent work for families,emi- 

grants, and missionaries. A Medicine Chest for this Work, price 56s. 

An EPITOME of the ABOVE. Price 5s. A Guide to those 

commencing this treatment in family practice. A Case for this 
Work, price 35s. Free on receipt of Post Office Order. 

Learn and Koss, 5, 8t. Paul's Ch.-yard, and 9, Vere St., Oxford Bt. 


Price Four Shillings, free by post, 


ENEFIT, BENEFITED, BENEFITING 
the 20,000 persons who have bought the DICTIONARY 
APPENDIX, which gives the Correct Spelling of these and up- 
wards of 7000 other Participles which perplex all writers. 
Lonvon: Joun F. Suaw, 48, Paternoster-row. 


A COMPLETE COURSE OF FRENCH IN ONE VOL. 


A SAFE AND SURE METHOD OF 
ACQUIRING a PRACTICAL KNOWLEDGE of FRENCH. 
By C. DAGOBERT. Crown vo, price 78. 6d. cloth, it free. 
“We have no hesitation in saying this is the most valuable work 
on the subject, and one destined to popularise the study of French, | 
There is no work better adapted for self-instruction than this."’ 
London: Joun F. Suaw, 48, Paternoster-row, E.C. 


Second Thousand, crown &vo, 78. 6d. cloth, post tree, 


NEW DICTIONARY OF QUOTATIONS 

from the GREEK, LATIN, and MODERKN LAN- 

GUAGES, translated into English, and occasionally accompanied 

with Illustrations, Historical, Poetical, and Anecdotical ; with an 

extensive Index, referring tu every important word. By the 

Author of “ The Newspaperand General Keader's Companion," &c. 
London: J. F. Suaw, 48, Paternoster-row, 


FlELp S NEW ILLUMINATED BOOK OF 
COMMON PRAYER, beautifully Printed in Gold and 
Colours, from designs by Samue. Stanessy, and bound in best 
morocco. Price 10s. 6d. Sent post free from Jou» Frey's Great 
Bible Warehouse, 65, Regent’s-quadrant, London. A Perfect Gem 


IELD'S GUINEA FAMILY BIBLE.—Large 
type, best binding, beautiful plates, and 50,000 references—a 
Matchless Volume. The Largest tock of Bibles, Prayer-books, 
and Church Services in the World, from 1s. to 20 guineas, at Joun 
Fix.y's Great Bible Warehouse, 65, Kegent’s-quadrant. 


r 7 y ° 
ALLOON VIEW OF LONDON, a Panoramic 
Representation of the Great Metropolis, showing at one 
view the Public Buildings, Parks, lalaces, Bquares, Berecta, Rau- 
Way Stations, &c. ‘ihis interesting sheet combines the beauty 
of a pictorial delineation with the icuity and practical utilit' 
ofamap. Price,in cloth case, 2s. 6 loured, in cloth case, 3s, 6d, 
Lonvon: Epwanp Stanroap,6, Charing-cross, 8. W. 


SHE ILLUSTRATED TIMES.—The Monthly 


Parts for OCTOBER of this ular and high] 
Illustrated Journal are now ready, pine Is., and ag interesting 
through any Bookseller or News Agent in the United Wingdom, 
Paris: Stassin and Xavier. Rotterdam: Van h and 
Oldenzeel, and H. A. Kramers. Montreal: Benjamin Dawson. 
New South Wales: Smith and Gardiner, Pitt-street; and Waugh 
and Cox,Sydney. Melbourne: Henry Hird, News Agent. New 
Gi 3 wi mag 4 sna Rogers, omen -stress. South Australia: 
n. 8. undle-street, elaide. Hi 8.: G. E, 
Morton an Fo0., 39, Granville-street, aE) Ei Gs 
Office, 2, Catherine-street, Strand, London, W.C. 


FREE TRADE IN ALL BOOKS, MUSIC, &c. 


Twopence discount in the Shilling off all Books, Quart: 
Reviews, Almanacks, Diaries, Pocket ks, Maps, ary ee, 
Fourpence discount in the ‘Shilling off Music, post-free. A 
detailed Prospectus sent post free to all applicants. All war- 
ranted perfect in every respect, and precisely the same as if the 
My. ana T Grusens, 4, Copthall-ball 

S. and T. Gitnenr, 4, buildings 
Beped Louden we: Pp 88, back of the Kank of 
N.B. Why continue to pay Full Price? 


ORD’S AIXA JACKETS, 


Beautifully Fitting and Elegantly Embroidered. 


+. 1 guinea.| Velvet ..—.. 2.and 3 guineas, 
lustrations free. | 
Thos. Ford, 42, Oxford-street, London, W. 


Cloth .. . 


ORD'S FRENCH VELVET JACKETS, 


as imported, all sizes. or as - o «» Sls. 6d 
IN-DOOR CLOTH JACKETS, all colours :. 1.3. 10s. 6d. 
LOOSE JACKETS for in or out-door wears. .. 2. 108. 6d. 
KICH GLACE SILK JACKETS... s,s 1) I! as. Od. 
The SEALSKIN PROMENADE JACKET, tight fitting 

and very long .. . + Sls, 6d, 


hos. Ford, 42, Oxford-street, London, W. * 


. ~. 
[HE NEW TARTAN SPUN _ SILKS 
- ,, ARE NOW ON VIEW aT 
HER MAJESTY'S ROYAL TAKTAN ,WAREHOUSE. 
scOrt ADTE, 
115, Regent-street (corner of Vigo-street). Patterns sent free, 


TREASU RE FOR THE TOILETTE.—This 
luxury of the toilette, if applied to the roots and body of 
Hair, imparts the most delight! coolness, With an agreeable jog 
grance of perfume, it prevents the hair from falling off or turning 
grey. OLDRIDGE'S KALM OF COLUMBIA, to those who really 
lesire to have or retain a beautiful head of hair, either with 
wave or curl, is an inestimable treasure, and they should use it 
daily. It strengthens, frees it from scurf, and produces new hair, 
whiskers, or moustache. Thirty years have proved no imitation 
wash can equal it. Price 3s. 6d.,6s.,and 1ls.—C. and A. OLpripes 
13, Wellington-street North, Strand, W.C. , 


| the finest French Brandy. 


OCT. 8, 1859, 


RAMER’S INTRODUCTORY PRACTIC 

and EXERCISES FOR THE PIANOFORTE, in Part, 
Ss. and 6s. each.—There Exercises form the standard book of 
studies in all the Musical Academies ‘f Europe. M. Thalberg 
S. Bennett, C.:Hallé, Liszt, Mesdames Goddard, Pleyel,and other 
eminent Pianists, have employed this work in their course of 
practice 

Cramer, Beats, and Cuarrect, 201, Regent-street. 


IANOFORTES.—Cramer, Beale, 
201, Regent-street. 


ARMONIUMS.—Cramer, Beale, and Chappell, 
201, Regent-street. 


and Chappell 


“AVARGER’S FANTAISIE (Pianoforte) , 


|: from GUILLAUME TELL Re e rar 
FAVARGER'S LE DRPART DU CONSCRIT bs a 
FAVARGER'S PROMENADE SUR L'EAU .. », 30 
FAVARGER'S LYDLA (sans octaves) +. ee 36 
New Editions of * Oberon” and “Il Barbitre’’ Fantaisies by 


this popular Composer 
Cramen, Beare, and Co., 201, Regent Street. 


1ANOFORTES EXTRAORDINARY at 


Moorzand Moore's, 104, Bishopsgate-street Within. These 

are first-class Pianos,fof rare excellence, possessing exquisite im. 
rovements,recently applied, which effect a grand, & pure, and 
eatital qnetty of tone that stands unrivalled. Price from 2) 
Guineas. First-class Pianos for Hire, with easy terms of purchase 


forwarded post free on receipt of 12 


Deane and Co., London-bridge, E.C. 
| EDSTEADS, BATHS, and LAMPS.— 
WILLIAM 8S. BURTON has SIX LARGE SHOW-ROOMS 
devoted exclusively to the separate display of Lamps, Baths, and 
Metallic Hedsteads. The stock of each is at once the largest, 
newest, and most varied ever submitted to the public, and marked 
at prices proportionate with those that have tended to make his 
establishment the most dinstinguished in this country. 
Bedsteads,from.. Se +. 12s, 6d. to £20 Os. each. 
Shower Baths, from es +.» 8s. 0d. to £6 Os. each. 
Lamps (Moderateur), from .. 6s. Od. to £7 7s.each. 
All other kinds at the same rate, 
Pure Colza Oil, 4s. per gallon, 


postage-stamps 
Established A.D. 1700. 


ILLIAM S  BURTON’S GENERAL 
FURNISHING TRONMONGERY CATALOGUE may 
be had gratis, and free by post. It contains upwards of 400 
Illustrations of his illimited Stock of Electro and Sheffield 
Plate, Nickel Silver and Britannia Metal Goods, Dish Covers 
and Hot Water Dishes, Stoves, Fenders, Marble Chimney- 
Pieces, Kitchen Ranges, Lamps, Gaseliers, Tea Urns and Kettles 
‘ea Trays, Clocks, Table Cutlery, Bathsand Toilet Ware, Turnery, 
Iron and Brass Bedsteads, Bedding, Bedroom Furniture, &e,! 
with Lists of Prices and Plans of the sixteen large Showroems, at 
39, Oxford-street, W.; 1, 1a,2, and 3, Newman-street ; and 4, 6, and 
6, Perry's-place, London.—Established 1820. 
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J NABAN S LL WHISKY vy. COGNAC 

BRANDY.—This celebrated old IRISH WHISKY rivals 
It is pure, mild, mellow, delicious 
and very wholesome. Soild in Bottles, 3s. 6d. each, at most of the 
respectable retail houses in London, and at the appointed agents’ 
in the Le ae tewns in England. Observe the red seal, pink 
label, and cerk, branded “ Kinahan’s LL Whisky.” Wh at 
8, Great Windmill Street, Haymarket. 


DR. DE JONGH'S 
(Knight of the Order of Leopold of Belgium) 
IGHT-BROWN COD LIVER OIL, 
prescribed, in consequence of its immeasurable superiorit 
over every other kind, as the safest, speediest, and most effect 
remedy for 
CONSUMPTION, BRONCHITIS, COUGHS, RHEUMATISM, aout, NEURALOL, 
GENERAL DEBILITY, DISEASES OF THE SKIN, 
RICKETS, INFANTILE WASTING, AND ALL SCROFULOUS AFFECTIONS, 


Orinton oy BARON FOUQUIER, 
_ Physician to his late Majesty Louis Philippe, &c., &c. 

“You have rendered an eminent service to science by acquaint- 
ing practitioners with the cause of the frequent irregularity in the 
effects of Cod Liver Oil, and directing their attention to a proper 
choke om bare thus shows. us the way of rendering Righiy 
effec e administration of one of the most power! i 
we are acquainted with." powersal medicises 


Sold ony in Iureniat Half-pints, 2s. 6d. ; Pints,4s. 9d.; Quarts 
9s. ; capsuled and labelled with Dr. DE Jonon’s ture, s earte, 
WHICH NONE CAN POSSIBLY BE GENUINE, by respect 


ble Chemista, 

ANSAR, HARFORD, AND CO.,77, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 

100 000 CUSTOMERS WANTED.— 
9 SAUNDERS BROTHERS’ STATION- 


ERY is the BEST and CHEAPEST to be obtained. 
8. 


da. 
—— arr Note Oper rm. Cream-laid Adhe- ee 
” sive Envelopes .. 3 0 
Bordered Ni pa aff Envelopes ° ee 
Straw Paper...... pes ditto ......30 oe 
Commercial Note 380 ,, American ditto..., 3 6 
Straw Foolscap.... 70 }, | Blue-lnid ditte.... 56 ”, 
A SAMPLE PACKET of STATIONERY (sixty ic 
and numbered) sent free, with a Price List, on receipt of 
ur stamps. NoCHARGE made for STAMPING. CARRIAGE 
PAID on all orders over 20s.—SAUNDERS BROTHEKS, Manu- 
facturing aan ) » 104, LONDON WALL, E.O. (Factories 


SLACK’ S NICKEL ELECTRO-PLATE 


is a Coating ef Pure Silverover Nickel.—Manufactured 
by R.andJ. Slack. It has stood twent: cary’ test, andetili eters 
its superiority over all others for durability and silverlike appear- 
ance. Cruet Frames, from 18s.; Corner Dishes, £8 8s. set, forming 
eight Dishes; Tea and Coffee Set , £8; and every article asin Silver. 


Fiddle Pattern. | Ivory Table Knives, full P 
Per Dozen. £ 8. d. £8.4.) Balance Handles 3 
Table Forks 1160 to 118.6) “7° Balance "eee 
Table Spoonst 100" 1180| Deweekites 22 342 
: t Kni 0 
Pepa sits = 18] Sareea ana8 Hf 
itch: 
Catalogues Gratis or Post Free. Ordarh Uninet ‘Ran, 


PARIS CHOICE PERFUMERY. 


D. PINAUD'S PERFUMES, 
icy Soaps, Pomades, Philocomes, Aro} Orien’ 
Vinegar, Cosmetics, Elixir Dentifrice, &., aay be had by all 
Chemists and Perfumers through the Country. 

Depot for Wholesale and Export, 27, Cannon Street West, London. 


OUSTACHES and WHISKERS quickly pro- 
duced by C. Grossmirn’s NARDIA. The Hair restored on 


thin partings and in allcases of premature | 
prevent {i z off. 28. 6d.; or post free, 36 manipa i 36 Soe 


OCKLE’S PILLS.—The best remedy for Bile, 


Sick Headache, Giddiness, Indigestion, Fla ‘eart- 
burn, &. To relieve the Digestive ‘Gegane from Opp ae bE ep to 
allay Spasm, to strengthen the Stomach, to restore the Liver to 
its regular and neal action, and to tranquillise the Nervous 

ystem ,by removing the various sources of i COCKLE" 
ANTIBILIOUS PILLS will be found most fticacious, Thi : 
tain neither maerouly antimony, nor any other mineral ingre- 
dient, and possess tl is additional advantage, that they may be 
resorts = ape any ghange of wreather or climate. Pre; ad 
nly by James Cocks, Surgeon New Ormond-street, 
had of all Medicine Vendors; in boxes at Is. 1id.,29, 9d. and hy on 


NFAN7S", NEW 7 FEEDING - BOTTLES.— 
beautitel as the Footing Rotter paramo Rong ag em ioe, 


| Oxford Street. They are quite unrivalled.” 7s. 6d. each 


OBINSON’S PATENT BARLEY, for making | 


aqoeey and at small cost superior Barley Water—recom- | 
mended as a summer drink, cooling in fevers, or for mothers | 


nursing, and eminently nutritious as infants’ food. 

ROBINSON'S PATENT GROATS, the most esteemed and best- 
known preparation for making pure gruel. Persons of weak 
digestion or Soustipative habits would derive bencfit from ite use. 

OBINSON'S PURE SCOTCH OATMEAL, for porridge and 
Se Pins rears dead conan proves it to be a strengthening 

, and, from its blood an e makin; ‘inciple, is especii | 
oem aes Boe youth. ace. a Pee ees ee oepemally 

BINSON, BELLVILLE, aD -, Purveyors to the Queen. Red 
Lion Street, Holbern. Established 1764, a 


IMMEL'S LOTION for the Skin is prepored 


of two sorts. No. | is preservative, and maintains the com- 


| plexion in a healthy state; No. 2 is curative,and removes pimples, 


tan, freckles, sunburns, and all cutaneous imperfections. Price 
2s. $d., 48. 6d’, and 8s. 6d. Sold by all Perfumers and Chemists. 
Kuxmec, Perfumer, 96, Strand, 24, Cornhill, and Crystal Palace. 


"DON : Printed and Published at the Office, 2, Catherine Street 
in the Pariah of St. Mary-le-Strand, in the County of Middlese® , 
by Taomas Fox, 2, Catherine Street, Strand, aforesaid — 
Sarumpar, Ocroper 8, 1859, 


